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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


The week has been somewhateventful. Congress 
closed its first session of 196 days, on Monday, the 
17th. We insert in this number a list of the acts 
passed during the session, as also a list of appoint- 
ments, confirmed by the senate in part,—the residue, 
and the nominations rejected by that body previous 
to adjourning, will be inserted in our next. 

The post office bill, which passed the senate some 
weeks since, was not acted on by the house, and 
theirown bill for regulating postage and the frank- 
ing privilege, was also neglected. A determined 
hostility to the banks of the District of Columbia, 
was maintained by the house to the end, and as their 
charters expire this summer, those institutions will 
all have to assign, and wind up, 

The president signed the bill for improving the 
water courses of the west, and vetoed the bill for im- 
proving the harbors of the east, as being unconsti- 
tutional. 


Tue TREATY witH Prussia, hastily negotiated un- 
der instruction from President Tyler by Mr. Whea- 
ton, and communicated to the senate some time 
since for their advice thereon, was on the last day 
of their session, on motion of Mr. Morehead, order- 
ed to lie on the table by the following vote: 

Y EAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Choate, Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, 
Foster, Francis, Henderson. Huntington, Jarnagin, 


Johnson, Mangum. Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Pearce, | 


Phelps, Simmons, Siurgeon, Tallmadge, Upham, White, 


—-27. 

NAYS—Messrs. Atchison, Atherton, Baghy, Benton, 
Breese, Colquitt, Fairfield, Fulton, Haywood, Huger, 
Lewis, McDuffie, Niles, Semple, Sevier, Tappan, Walk- 
er, Woodbury—18. 

THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN, is now fairly opened. 
From every section of the Union we receive ac- 
counts of the busy bustle of partizans. Immense 
mass meetings are held in all directions, by the 
friends of the respective candidates for the presiden- 
cy, for the purpose of approving the nominations, at 
which resolutions beyond number, are adopted. The 
country ought to be safe, that has so many, such 
warm,such enthusiastic friends. The delegates to 
the several conventions lately held, as well as the 
representatives and senators of congress, are now 
distributed into every avenue of this vast country, 
carrying with them from the focus of public affairs, 
information to their constituents, and kindling up in 
every location the firesof their patriotism, or of 
their passions. For a few weeks the peope will 
have the concerns of the country and the measures 
of their agents, undertheirown advisement. Then 
comes their judgment, pronounced through the bal- 
lot box, and then, government is forthwith entrusted 
to the charge of whomsoever they designate, and its 
policy is at the same time indicated by their quiet, 
but effective expression. 

True, there is one of the candidates for the presi- 
dency that can hardly be said to be “fairly in the 
field.” The Nauvoo general in chief, Joe Smith, we 
observe by the jast papers, after showing some dis- 
position to fight, ultimately gave in, and is now in 
the custody of the U.S. marshal for that district. 


From Mexico. The United States steamer Poin. 
sett, lieut. Semmes, reached Mobile on the 11th from 
Vera Cruz, via. Galveston, having on board col. G. 
L. Tompson, the special agent sent to Mexico, by 
president 'yLer a short time since, with despatches 
to the Mexican government relative to the annexa- 
tion of Texas, and who, immediately on landing at 


Mobile proceeded on to Washington, where he ar- 
XVI Vol.—Sig 17. =" : 


rived at the very hour at which congress adjourned. 
Rumor of course was busy, and the more so, as 
the government and its organ of publication remain- 
ed silent as to the issue of his mission. .4 report was 
first circulated around the departments that Santa 
Anna was anxious to get rid of Texas upon any terms 
—and would accede to the annexation. 

In the mean time, a Mexican steam ship arrived 
at New Orleans on the 10th instant from Vera Cruz, 
which she left two days after the departure of the 
Poinsett, having on board an envoy from the Mexican 
government, Sir Don T. M. Gonzares De La Viga, 
who, landing a little below New Orleans, proceeded 
immediately on to Washington in company with Mr. 
Thompson, 

The New Orleans Picayune, says—‘‘We learn from 
the officers of the steamer that 14,000 troops had as- 
sembled and were quartered at Vera Cruz, and that 
large quantities of mulitary stores were arriving 
there. An English brig with ammunition, &c. had 
just arrived from Tobasco. The Mexican authorities 
were loud in their denunciations of vengeance against 
the United States, and threatened to send an army to 
Washington if the Texan treaty of annexation is ra- 
tified. 

A correspondent of the Picayune, writing from 
Vera Cruz, under date of the 3d instant, mentions the 
departure of col. Thompson, and adds—‘He has not 
been successful in his mission, the Mexican govern- 
ment having repeated its former declaration, that if 
Texas is annexed, she, Mexico, declares war.” 

The Mexican congress has been summoned to hold 
an extra session on the Ist of June; in order as of- 
ficially announced “‘to receive the oath of the presi- 
dent—to increase the army and to provide means for 
the government, in order to recover Texas and pre- 
serve the national domain.” 

The Mexican papers are filled with warm articles 
on the Texas treaty—one and all assert, that Texas 
always was, and always shall be,a part of Mexico, 


every inch of the territory. 
General Tornel lias resigned his station as minister 
of war and marine. A new minister will be appoint- 


ed on the arrival at the capital of Santa Anna, who 
is on his way thither. 





FOREIGN ARTICLES. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

By the packet ship Independence, in 28 days from 
Liverpool, arrived at New York on the 17th instant, 
we have English dates to the 2Ist ult., two days la- 
ter than heretofore. Nothing new. The English 
papers are flaring up on Texas annexation. John 
| Bull thinks it an awful, as well as an unprecedented 
thing, for an independent government to propose to 
resign national character, on condition of being ad 
mitted asa member of a republican confederation. 
Nothing comparable to such atrocity has occurred 
since ‘‘Livy recorded the voluntary surrender of the 
Campanians to the absolute authority of the Ro- 
man senate.” Brother Jonathan’s honesty is sneered 
at, accordingly,—and upon the whole, the peace of 
Europe is threatened by it. 

The London Times of the 20th ult., accounts for 
the anomaly, by asserting that ‘Texas and the Tex- 
ans have no real existence distinct from that of the 
people of the United States; they are Americans in 
disguise; and although they assumed a false nation- 








and to bring the spoil of their unparallesed invasion 
into the native market. 

“It will be remembered that whilst this treaty of 
annexation is silent on all the important political 
points to which we have adverted, it deals with great 
precision and liberality with the pecuniary part of 
thearrangement. The debts and liabilities of Texas, 
‘to the amount of $10,000,000, are to be assumed by 
the federal government; and thus, by way of excep- 
tion to the general experience in such matters, if this 
treaty were ratified, the holders of Texan bonds 
would suddenly find their property converted into the 
best security which the continent of Ameriea affords. 
Such an operation in Texan finance cannot have es- 
caped the discernment of the persons concerned in 
the negotiation, and we must take leave to conjec- 





and that the people wili contend to the death for | 


ality and a false flag to facilitate an enterprise which | 
was too disgraceful or too dangerous for the cabinet | months; to pay a tine of £2,000, and to enter into secu. 
of Washington to avow, yet they are already eager | rity to keep the peace for seven years; himself in £5,000, 
to divest themselves of their temporary eharacter, | : 0 eat 

, J | John O'Connel!, Joha Grey, T’. Steele, R. Barrett, C. 


ture that it may have contributed in no slight degree 
to the concoction of the whole scheme. It is diffi- 
cult to treat with gravity or patience the offspring of 
such base and paltry passions as are here disclosed 
on either side; but, however mean may be the mo- 
tives of this treaty, and however probable its rejec- 
tion, the questions which it has raised for the first 
time are intimately connected with the stability of 
the American Union, the commercial policy of the 
United States, and the peace of the world.” 


POSTSCRIPT. Larter rrom Europe. The Aca- 
dia steamer, left Liverpool the 4th, and arrived at Boston 
on the 19th, having been delayed by heavy westeriy 
winds, and off Halifax by fogs. 

The state of European markets will be found under 
the business head, last page. 

The debate in parliament on Mr. Peel’s currency bill, 
liad been of a highly exciting character. Little else of 
interest to usin that arena. The “Free Trade” party 
had sustained another signal defeat at the polls; Brown, 
of the firmof Brown, Shiply & Co,was their candi- 
date, and was beat by Mr. Entwisel, the candidate of 
Agricultural party, nearly 600 votes. 

T'he crops are represented as generally good, though 
in some districts they have suffered from drought. 

The Hibernia steamer reached Liverpool on the 23th 
ult., in nine days from Halifaz! 

‘Texas annexation has afforded the English editors a 
“feast of fat things,” exactly adopted to their taste, and 
they gnaw accordingly. 

Louis Philippe postpones his yisit to England,—of 
course Victoria remains at home. The king of Han- 
over abandons his design of visiting England, and occu- 
pies himself in revising the municipal laws. He has 
not joined the Zollverein, and his subjects, say the 
English prints, rejoice at their exemption. 

The emperor of Russia has arrived in England, and 
is received with royal ceremony. 


France. The great banking house of Gaccia & Co., 
| Paris, banker of the Pope, as well as of many members 
\of both chambers, is declared insolvent, deficient seve- 
| ral millions of franks. 

Naval, Prince de Joinville, has published a pamph- 
let on the French navy, about which he and his father 
‘hive had some difference. It creates a sensation in both 
France and England, and represents the navy of France, 
especially the steam navy,as very inferior to that of 
| Engiand. 

M. Lafitte, who was activein the July revolution, is 

deceased. 

There was a tremendous Texas excitementin France. 

The Constitutionalist says that it is assured that M. 
| Guizot has protested in the name of France against the 
| aunexation of Texas to the United States. 


| Bexreium. Differential duties. The chamber of depu- 
| ties, by a vote of 41 to 17, after a long debaie, have 
| adopted the principle of differential duties, against which 
| the British government had addressed an energetic note 
to the Belgium government. ‘he decision is: l. That 
differential duties shall be established in favor of the flag, 
and the place of origin. 2. That with some exceptions, 
they shall be for the first year only half on certain raw 
materials. 3. That the productions of Asia, Africa, and 
America coming to Belgium, direct from the place where 
they are produced, and under the flag of the countries to 
which they belong, or from which they come, shali be 
admitted on the same termsas underthe Belgium flag, 
when that flag shall be treated in their cases on the saine 
footing as the national flag; and that to establish this re- 
ciprocity, which shall not exist of right, nothing more 
shall be necessary than a decision of the government. 


IRELAND. O'Connell sentenced and imprisoned. On 
the 23d May, the court of queen’s bench, Justice Perrin, 
presiding, decided against the motion for a new trial. 
Ou the 24th sentence was pronounced, as follows: 

Daniel O’Connell—To be imprisoned twelve calendar 
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and the two securities of £2,500 each. 


|G. Duffy, and ‘T’. M. Ray: ‘To be imprisoned for nine 
‘calendar months; to pay a fine of £50, and toenter in- 
to securities to keep the peace for seven years; them- 
selves respectively in £1,000, and the two sureties of 
£500 each. 

Sentence having been passed, 

Mr. O’Connnell immediately rose, and said that he 
wished to remind the court, that he had made a svlemn 
affidavit, declaring that he had never entered into a con- 
spiracy with the other traversers, or committed the erirme 
with which he was charged. He had now only to say it 
was his painful conviction that justice bad not been done. 

A sudden and vociferous cheer from nearly all parts 
of the court followed this result; and although it was ac- 
companied by the clapping of hands amongt the junior 
bar, and was two or three times repeated. the judges 
did not interfere although evidently displeased. 
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The traversers immediately surrendered into the cus- 
tody of the sheriff. After a delav of about an honrand 
a half, which gave time to allay the excited feelings of 
the people out of court, as well as for the necessary pre- 
parations, the traversers were conveyed to the Richmond 
penitentiary, in the Circular. road, their fulvre place of 
confinement. They proceeded thither in three carria- 
ges, attended by a large body of police. A great many 
people ran ae and kept up with the carriages, and 
there was alsoa large assemblage outside the penitentia- 

on his arrival. When Mr. O’Connell stepped out ef 
the carrisge he was greeted with loud cheers, and im- 
mediately entered the gateway. Within the court yard 
a large number of respectable persons, many of them 
his most intimate friends, were drawn un in two lines. 
They received Mr. O'Connell in silence, and uncovered 
and, as he walked up between the lines, he shook hands 
with them. 

He thus entered the governor’s house, which, we un 
derstand, he and _ his other fellow prisoners will be al- 
lowed to occupy. The penitentiary is a vast pile of 
buildings, in an airy and salubrious part of the suburbs 
of Dublin. The governor’s house is large. and h»s a 

arden attached. in which Mr O’Connell, with his 
Tauahesre, Mrs. Fitzsimons and Mrs. French, walked 
alone, soon after his arrival. The prisoners, as they must 
now be called, dined together about half past six. They 
were all cheerful. ‘There was not the slightest breach of 
the peace during the proceedings. An address, which 
had been prepared in anticipation of the sentence, was 
issued by O'Connell, enjoining upon the people of Ire- 
land dy every holy consideration, to preserve order, 
quiet, and tranquillity. 


Sparn. Dissensions amongst the new ministers.— 
Some Carlist leaders have been shot. The government. 
to insure success in the Madrid municipal election, strike 
out the name of all candidates that they don’t like! 


Iraty. A noble Tuscan, M. Malenchini, has been 
arrested at Rome, and confined in the castle of St. An 
gelo. This news has produced at Leghorn and in all 
Tuscany a lively sensation. The Roman authorities have 
had numerous investigations made at Leghorn, where 
M. Malenchini’s faeety resides, but without result. 

Swirzertanpd. Civil dissensions disturb this usually 
peaceful country. 


Turkey. The state of Albania becomes more and 
more alarming. The British government are unable to 
restrain the atrocities which are committed against the 
Christians. The whole province is ina state of anarchy 
and revolt. In a late conflict with the troops of Ah Bey, 
800 Albanians were left dead upon the field. 


Hayti. Port au Prince dates to the 7th inst., are re- 
ceived. The revolution is complete. The president, 
General Herard, had a brief administration of it, under 
his new constitution. He and his cousin, late secretary 
of state, are banished, by proclamation, and have em. 
barked for Jamaica. Not so much blood and murder as 
has been reported—and far Jess than was anticipated. 
How the new authorities will get on, remains to be seen. 
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APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By, and with the advice and consent of the senate. 

George M. Bibb, of Kentucky, to be secretary of 
the treasury. 

Caleb Cushing, of Massachusetts, to be commis- 
sioner to China. 

Thomas G. Clemson, to be charge d’affairs to Bel 
gium, vice Henry W. Hilliard, who asked leave to 
return from Ist August next. 

James D. Hallyburton, of Virginia, to be judge of 
the Eastern district of Virginia. 

Joho Branch, of North Carolina, to be governor of 
the territory of Florida, from 11th August, 1844, vice 
R. K. Call, whose commission will then have expired. 

Nathaniel P. Tallmadge, of N. York to be gover- 
nor of the territory of Wisconsin, from the 13th Sep- 
tember next, vice J. G. Doty, whose commission will 
then expire. 

Addison Gilbert, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Gloucester, in the state of Massachusetts, 
vice Addison Winter, whose nomination was reject- 
ed by the senate. 

Thomas Barrett, to be collector of the customs for 
the district of Mississippi and Louisiana, vice David 
Hayden, whose nomination was rejected by the sen- 
ate. 

Solomon Andrews, to be collector of the customs 
for the district and inspector of the revenue, for the 
Port of Perth Amboy, New Jersey, vice Francis P. 
Brinley, who was rejected by the senate. 

James H. Forsyth, to be collector of the customs 
for the district and inspector of the revenue for the 
Port of Maumee, Ohio, vice Henry Comeger, who 
was rejected by the senate. 

Edward Hardin, to be collector of the customs for 
the district of Savannah, Georgia. 

Vanburgh Livingston, to be appraiser in the cus- 
toms for the Port of N. York, vice Gregory Dillon, 
who was rejected by the senate. 

Jacob Faiman, to be register of the land office, at 
Kaskaskia, in the state of Illinois, vice Miles Hotch- 
kiss, whose commission had expired. 





ce re 


Thomas Fitzgerald, to be receive: of public lands 
for the district of Ionia, Michigan, xice Frederick 
Hall, who was rejected by the senate. 

Abner Root, to be register of the land office, at 
Upper Sandusky, in the state of Ohio, vice Robert 
Thompson, who was rejected by the senate. 

Daniel T. Witler, to be re-appointed receiver of 
public moneys. at Washington, Arkansas, from the 
10th July, 1844, when his present commission will 
expire. 

Matthew Leiper, to be re-appointed receiver of 
public moneys, at Fayetteville, Arkansas, from the 
10th July, 1844, when his present commission will 
expire, ‘ 

[We are obliged to defer the rest of the appoint- 
ments until our next. ] 





DipLomatic. The nomination of Caleb Cushing 
to be envoy extraordinary toChina, was confimed by 
the senate on the Jast day of the session. 

The nomination of John G. Clemson, (son-in-law 
to Mr. Calhoun,) of Philadelphia, to be charge d’af- 
fairs to Belgium, was likewise confirmed. 


Executive. John Branch, of North Carolina, 
formerly a senator of the United States, and after- 
wards secretary of the navy, is appointed to be go- 
bem of the territory of Florida, to succeed Gov. 

all. 

N. P. Tallmadge, United States senator from New 
York, was nominated and unanimously confirmed to 
be governor of Wisconsin, vice governor Dodge, 
whose term will shortly expire. 


Jupicirat. The president sometime since nominat- 
ed R.H. Walworth, as judge of the supreme court, 
to succeed the late judge Thompson, of New York. 
On the Jast day of the session he withdrew his nom- 
ination and substituted John C. Spencer. A single 
objection is sufficient, on the last day of the session, 
to prevent considering a new nomination. An ob- 
jection was made,—whereupon the president with- 
drew the name of Mr. Spencer, and reinstated that 
of Mr. Walworth. On the last day of their session, 
the nomination of Mr. Walworth, and also that of 
Edward King for the vacant place of judge Baldwin, 
— were ordered by the senate, to lie on the 
tabie. 


VETO MESSAGE. 
To the House of Representatives of the U. States: 

I return to the house of representatives, in which 
it originated, the bill entitled, **An act making ap- 
propriations for the improvement of certain harbors 
and rivers,” with the following objections to its be- 
coming a law. 


At the adoption of the constitution, each state was 
possessed of a separate and independent sovereignty, 
and an exclusive jurisdiction overall streams and 
water courses within its terr:torial limits. The arti- 
cles of confederation in no way affected this authori- 
ty or jurisdiction, and the present constitution, adopt- 
ed for the purpose of correcting the defects which 
existed in the original articles, expressly reserves to 
the states all powers not delegated. No such surren- 
der of jurisdiction is made by the states to this govern- 
ment by any express grant; and if it 1s possessed, it is 
to be deduced from the clause in the constitution 
which invests congress with authority “to make all 
laws which are necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution” the granted powers. There is, in my 
view of the subject, no pretence whatever for the 
claim to power which the bill now returned substan- 
tially sets up. The inferential power, in order to be 
legitimate, must be clearly and plainly incidental to 
some granted power, and necessary to its exercise. 
To refer it to the head of convenience or usefulness, 
would be to throw open the door to a boundless and 
unlimited discretion, and to invest congress with an 
unrestrained authority. The power to remove ob- 
structions from the water courses of the state, is 
claimed under the granted power ‘‘to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, among the several states, 
and with the Indian tribes;” but the plain and obvi- 
ous meaning of this grant is, that congress may adopt 
rules and regulations prescribing the terms and con- 
ditions on which the citizens of the United States 
may carry of commercial operations with foreign 
states or kingdoms, and on which the citizens or sub- 
jects of foreign states or kingdoms, may prosecute 
trade with the United States or either of them; and 
so the power to regulate commerce among the several 
slales, NO more invests congress with jurisdiction over 
ihe water courses of the state, than the first branch 
of the grant does over the water courses of foreign 
powers, which would be an absurdity. The right of 
common use of the people of the United States to the 
navigable waters of each and every state, arises 
fromsthe express stipulation contained in the consti- 





tution, that ‘the citizens of each state shall be enti- 








tled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several states;” while, therefore, the navigation of an 
river in any state is, by the laws of such state, allow- 
ed to the citizens thereof, the same is also secured 
by the constitution of the United States, on the same 
terms and conditions, to the citizens of every other 
state; and so of any other privilege or immunity.— 
The application of the revenue of this government, if 
the power to do so was admitted, to improving the 
navigation of the rivers, by removing obstructions or 
otherwise, world be for the most part productive only 
of local benefit. The consequences might prove dis- 
astrously ruinous to as many of our fellow citizens, 
as the exercise of such power would benefit. 

I will take one instance furnished by the present 
bill, out of no invidious feeling, for such it would be 
impossible for me to fee], but because of my greater 
familiarities with locations, in illustration of the 
above opinion. Twenty thousand dollars are propos- 
ed to be appropriated towards improving the harbor 
of Richmond, in the state of Virginia. Such improve. 
ment would furnish advantages to the city of Rich. 
mond, and add to the value of the property of its citi- 
zens, while it might have a most disastrous influence 
over the wealth and prosperity of Petersburs, which 
1s situated some twenty -five miles distant, on a branch 
of James river, and which now enjoys its fair portion 
of the trade. So, too, the improvement of James ri- 
ver to Richmond, and of the Appomatox to Peters- 
burg, might, by inviting the trade to those (wo towns 
have the effect of prostrating the town of Norfolk. 
This, too, might be accomplished without adding a 
single vessel to the number now engaged in the trade 
of the Chesapeake Bay, or bringing into the treasury 
adcllar of additional revenue. It would produce— 
most probably—the single effect of concentrating the 
commerce now profitably enjoyed by three places, 
upon one of them. This case furnishes an apt illus- 
tration of the effect of this bill in several other par- 
ticulars. 

There cannot, in fact, be drawn the slightest dis- 
crimination between the improving the streams of a 
state under the power to regulate commerce, and the 
most extended system of internal improveinents on 
land. The excavating a canal or paving a road, are 
equally as much incidents to such claim of power, as 
the removing obstructions from water courses. Nor 
can such power be restricted by any fair course of 
reasoning to the mere fact of making the improve- 
ment. It reasonably extends to the right of seeking 
a return of the means expended, through the exaction 
of tolls and the levying of contributions. Thus, while 
the constitution denies to this government the privi- 
lege of acquiring a property in the soil of any state, 
even for the purpose of erecting a necessary fortifi- 
cation without a grant from such state, this claim to 
power would invest it with control and dominion 
over the waters and soi) of each state, without re- 
striction. Powers so incongruous cainot exist in the 
same instrument. 


The bill is also Jiable to a serious objection, be- 
cause of its blending appropriations for numerous 
objects, but few of which agree in their general fea- 
ture. This necessarily produces the effect of embar- 
rassing executive action. Some of the appropria- 
tions would receive my sanction if separated from the 
rest, however much I might deplore the reduction of 
a system, which, for some time past, has been per- 
mitted to sleep, with apparently, the acquiescence of 
the country. I might particularize the Delaware 
Breakwater, as an improvement which louks to the 
security, from the storms of our extended Atlantic 
seaboard, of the vessels of all the country engaged 
either in the foreign or the coastwise trade, as well 
as to the safety of the revenue: but when, in connec- 
tion with that, the same bill embraces improvements 
of rivers at points, far in the interior, connected alone 
with the trade of such river, and the exertion of mere 
local influences, no alternative is left me, but to use 
the qualified velo, with which the executive is inves- 
ted by the constitution, and to return the bill to the 
house, in which it originated, for its ultimate reconsi- 
deration and decision. 

In sanctioning a bill of the same title with that re- 
turned, for the improvement of the Mississippi and its 
chief tributaries, and certain harbors on the lakes, if 
I bring myself apparently in conflict with any of the 
principles herein asserted, it will arise on my part 
exclusively from the want of a just appreciation of 
localities. The Mississippi occupies a footing alto- 
gether different from the river and water courses of 
the different states. No one state, or any number of 
states, can exercise any other jurisdiction over it, 
than for the punishment of crimes, and the service 
of civil process. It belongs to no particular state or 
states, but of common right, by express reservation, 
to all the states. It is reserved as a great common 
highway for the commerce of the whole country.— 
To bave conceded to Louisiana, or to any other state 
admitted as a new state to the Union, the exclusive 
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i ion, and, consequently, the right to make 
jurmovements and to aie tolls on the segments of 
the river embraced within its territorial limits, would 
have been to have disappointed the chief object - 
the purchase of Louisiana, which was to secure the 


free use of the Mississippi to all the people of the U.| p 


States. Whether levies on commerce were made 
by a foreign or domestic government, would have 
been equally burdensome and objectionable. = 
The United States, therefore, is charged with its 
improvement for the benefit of all, and the appropri- 
ation of government means to Its improvement, be- 
comes indispensably necessary for the good of all. 
As to the harbors on the lakes, the act originates 
no new improvements; but makes appropriations for 
the continuance of works already begun. It is as 
much the duty of the government to construct good 
harbors, without reference to the location or inte- 
rests of cities, for the shelter of the extensive com- 
merce of the lakes, as to build breakwaters on the 
Atlantic coast, for the protection of the trade of that 
ocean. These great inland seas are visited by des- 
tructive storms, and the annual loss of ships and car- 
goes, and consequently of revenue to the government, 
is immense. If, then, there be any work embraced 
by that act, which is not required in order to afford 
sbelter and security to the shipping against the tem- 
pests which so often sweep over those great inland 
seas, but has, on the contrary, originated more in a 
spirit of speculation and local interest than in one of 
the character alluded to, the house of representatives 
will regard my approval of the bill, more as the result 
of misinformation, than any design to adandon or mo- 
dify the principles laid down in this message. Every 
system is liable to run into abuse, and none more so 
than that under consideration, and measures cannot 
be too soon taken by congress to guard against this 
evil. JOHN TYLER. 
Washington, June 11th, 1844. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE. 








From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 

Imports aND Exports To tue Firsror June. The 
magnitude of our imports this season astonishes every 
body, and but few have as yet begun to comprehend or 
measure the vastness of our means in regard to commer- 
cial purposes. ‘I'he great west is befure us. Broad and 
fertile prairies yet in their primitive luxuriant richness, 
invite the agriculturists, andeach succeeding year’simports 
outweigh all uthers in value and importance. Very few 


indeed have yet begun to appreciate our position and 


> those rich advantages thus opened to us. 


Heretofore some data, some criterion has been relied 


‘upon as a standard for the future, but now these guides 


seem to fail entirely, and all the movements of trade, es- 


> pecially in regard to breadstuffs and provisions, are 
' ~ rushing on in an immeasurable volume. 
> families, and full detachments of hardy settlers comtinue 


W hole groups, 


to move turward and lose themselves on this great do- 
main, where aller a temporary stay, their industry and 
power is felt in the increased quantity of produce return- 


> ing as a redemption for their seeming expatriation. 


‘I'he tables below show merely the comparative ag - 


q gregate of articles seeking an eastern market. ‘To ex- 
® hiou fully all the elements of our increased prosperity and 


augmentation in capital, energy, and the thousand other 
elements which are brought to bear upon and influence 
our commerce, is beyond vur means. 

The accompanying tables embrace the date at which 
the lake was navigable, the number of arrivals together 


with the aggregate of principal articles landed at this port 
to Ist June tur four seasons. 


. 1341. 1842, 1843. 1844. 
_ April l4. Mh. 7. May 6. March 9. 
a Flour, bbls 153,552 143,134 125,550 276.650 
Wheat, bush 140,152 143,227 126,633 525,426 
} Corn 11.015 ©7515 5,327 25,886 
> Oats . 51,711 none. 6,423 
® Ashes, cks. 2,533 5,558 8,159 14,201 
Pork, bbls. 49,763 36,642 16,158 23'382 
Beef 520 4,001 16 017 
Whiskey 5,833 5402 1278 1.383 
Hides, No. 9,117 9,037 3,046 15,142 
Staves, M. 464 532 33 512 
Hams & Bac. casks. 2,451 949 *1,388 +4,718 
Lard, kegs $16,066 23,529 20,626 22'370 
No. of arrivals 320 438 218 675 


$ le 


*Also, 11,037 pieces sides and canvassed hams. 


TAlso 23,059 pieces canvassed hams and 45 tons in bulk. 
{Butter included. 


The quantity of salt exported from this port to the west 


7) to June tor the above period was 


1844. 1843, 1842. 1841. 
§ Salt, bls. 7,702 2.780 1,079 3,049. 


The salt of course went to ports on the American side. 
ere has also been exported from the port during the 
Same period 15,342 bush. wheat and 1,000 bbls. flour 
which went to Canada, and 2,161 bush. oats for western 
ports generaily. 
All the characteristics of increase and healthful action 
exhibited in our imports, are also to be seen on an analy- 
sis of the canal exports for the same period. In the first 


® table may be found the total of shipments of leadi ti- 
@ cles eaet and during the 4th week 1n May. = 














No. boats cleared 320 Tolls $26.780 
Flour bls. 47.928 Wheat bush 91,789 
Pork 2,750 Corn 3,000 
Beef 1,395 Oats none 
Ashes cks. 2,507 Cheese 1,496 
Whiskey galls. 4,514 Butterand Lard 311,545 


laxseed Ibs. none Wool 20,470 
Clover and oth seed.115,912 Tobacco 37,274 


The quantity of mdze. and salt arriving by the canal 


for the week was 
Mdze. tons 1,948 Salt bis. 2,860 
Following this is a statement, carefully prepared, of the 
whole exports by the canal to the lst June for four sea 
sons. ‘To those who have paid the least attention to the 
business of this important inland artery, it must bear 
strong conviction that its commerce is but in its infancy, 
yetis gaining strength and increased vigor on each re- 
turning season. 


1844. 1843. 1842. 1841. 
Flour bls. 259,348 132,945 134,793 167,273 
Pork 20,192 17,130 33.489 48,468 
Beef 17,144 4,729 730 2,165 
Ashes cks. 16.954 11,677 6,505 4,205 
Whiskey galls. 17,068 40,107 134,666 203,090 
Wool lbs. 197,200 56,525 21.264 46.946 
Butter & Lard 2,090.397 2,368,042 2.078.712 795,869 
Wheat bush. 420,828 132,082 84,891 90,126 
Corn 7,927 4,856 59,063 3,433 
Oats none 310 34,018 1,068 


Another is a statement showing the time of opening 
the canal, the number of boats cleared, the aggregate of 
salt, mdze. received and the amount;of to!ls taken at the 
office in this city to June, for seven years. 


Canal open. No. boats. Salt, bls. Mdze. tons. — Tolls. 
1838—April 121,007 27,421 «6.838 $42,223 
1829 Se: 969 27,903 10,106 50,855 
1840 “ 690 797 4 625 5,392 66,203 
1841 * i 1,030 8,066 7,493 88,769 
1842 ald 985 4,943 8,491 79,975 
1843—May 1 874 6762 6108 175,447 
1844—April 18 1.594 +—«:17,636 12627 ~—-:152.615 


Time will not permit us to exhibit further illustration 
of the movements on the canal. Only twoseasons since, 
the whole quantity of beef seat forward was only 5,365 
bls. Aiready this season the exports have trebled that 
amount. It is also the same in regard to many other im- 
portant articles shipped, and indeed the whole range of 
exports show equally great augmentation. 

New York Commerce. 'The number of foreign arrivals 
at New York during the month May was 257. Theim- 
ports continue large and the amount of duties greater 
than in previous seasons. ‘Ihe receipts in May were 
$1,877,678 against $933,197 Jast year. 





1843. 1844. Increase. 

January $548,036 1,876,615 1,328,550 
February 492.216 2,169,110 1 676,894) 

March 936,599 1,691,006 751,404 

April 1,033,125 1,880,626 857,404 

May 933,197 \ 877,678 949, 1£1 

$3,943,190 $9,505,629 $5,618,300 


Ohio Canals. The following is a statement of tolls 
collected on the various public works of Ohio, from 11th 
Nov. 1842, to 14th May, 1843; also from 13 Nev. to 12th 
May, 1844. 














1843. 1544. 

Ohio canal, $47 485 94,630 
Miami, 25,875 43,446 | 

Miami Ex., unfinished, will be com- : 

pleted this year 2,754 5,353 
Wabash and Erie, 948 12,812 
Hocking, 660 1,692 
Walhonding 105 584 
Muskingum improvement, 7,904 14,340 
$88,729 $172,629 

88,729 

In favor of 1844. $83,929 


This exhibits an astonishing increase in the amount of 
tolls received on the Ohio canal, it being nearly 100 per 
ct. The business thus far exceeds the estimate of the 
Auditor about 75 per cent. , ; ; 

At Cleveland. From the opening of the Ohio canal, 
17th April, to Ist June, the receipis of four leading aru- 
cles were as follows: 





Flour bbis. Wheat bu. Cornbu. Pork bbls. 
1841 161,482 321,994 45,651 24,383 
Of this, the following were sent to Canada. 
25,676 36,434 2,520 


The receipts at Cleveland to Ist June for the,three pre- 
vious seasons, are annexed. 


1843 134,538 124,632 6,952 8.141 
1842 83,114 971.943 32,187 42.403 
1841 88,396 272,397 


The quantity going to Canada from that port, during 


fur four seasons, was— 
aikeicmuams was YY 1843. 1842. 1841. 
Wheat bu. 21,474 none. 34,110 142.395 
Flour bbls. 13,070 7,935 4,714 24,605 
Pork 1,996 1,360 21,761 5,036 


The Month of May 1844. The following pre ar- 
ticles that arrived at Cleveland via the canal during the 





ont May 1844. 
Wits ‘ . Iron and nails lbs. 734,503 
Corn 45,651 Bacon, &c. 571,828 
Mineral coal 84,647 Lard 760,210 
Fiour bbls. 109,343 Butter 47,461 
Pork 13,465 Feathers 5,625 
Whiskey‘ 1,392 Wool 28,843 
Mdze tons. 368 Ashes 304,533 


The chief articles cleared from Canada by the same 
channel during the same period, were— 


Salt bbls. — L. fish bbls. Mdzetons, Gypsum tons. 
5,622 2.124 1,237 118 
Massachusetts Western Railway. The receipts thus 


far, for the present year, exhibit a gratifying increase over 
the corresponding period of last year. For twenty-two 


weeks, ending June 1, they were as follows, compared 
with last year: 


1844, 1843. 
Passengers $101,634 $92,374 
Freight, &c. 129,269 91,585 
Total. $230,903 $173,959 


Increase $56,994—over 32 per cent. 
New York and Erie Railway. 
Receipts for May 1844 $13,806 47 
do. for May 1843 10,483 32 § increase $3,321 15 
New York Canals. ‘Total receipts on the canals of the 
state, for the 44 days of its operation upto Ist June 





1844. $596,738 85 
Do. for 45 days operation, to 14 June 1843, 481,235 75 
Increase. $115,489 90 


Albany June 3. The following is the statement of the 
produce and tolls received at this city from the com- 
mencement of navigation to the close of the month of 
May in 1843 and 1844. 





1843. 1844, 
Canal open May lI. Apr. 18 
Tolls $60 646 106,884 
Flour bbls, 128,997 279,952 
Pork 5,130 8.604 
Beef 2.410 12,060 
Ashes cks. 11,575 17,353 
Wheat bush. 10,622 37,873 
Corn 6,762 3,582 
Barley 3.524 6,626 
Cheese Ibs. 404,543 516,320 
Butter and Lard 896.692 923,205 
Wool 185,291 287,015 
Of this increase there is on merchandtze 
from tide water: 
At Albany and West Troy $41,553 61 
_On products from Western States 
viz: 
At Buffalo, Black Rock, $31,395 61 
At Oswego 16,798 99 
—————. 48, 194 50 
89,748 14 
Leaving as the increase at all other offices and 
being on products of this state. $25,736 79 


Flour and Wheat. Account of flour and wheat arriy- 
ed at the water to 3lst May, 1844, viz. 





: Flvuur, bble. Wheat bus, 
From 18th to 30th April 61,891 23,365 
* Ist to 7th May 90,023 12,672 
. 7th to 14th “ 83 033 20,862 
“ 14th to 22d 92.746 40,017 
“ 22d to3ist “ 75,114 56,149 
Total 403,207 160,092 


Equal to 436,225 bbls flour. 


Wabash and Erte Canal. The Pittsburg Gazette says: 
“The annexed exhibit of the trade on the Wabash and 
Erie canal is another item in evidence of the almost ine 
calculable increase of the trade of the mighty west. The 
increase at most other points is about the same as at 
this, and the aggregate goes to fill the mind with asten- 
ishment at the magnitude of our own resources. An at- 
tentive examination of these statements will yive a better 
idea of what has been done, is doing, and will be done, 
than mere descriptions ever so elaboraie. 

Comparative statement of property arrived and cleared 
at the collector’s office, at Toledo, on the Wabash and 

Erie canal during the month of May 1844, 


ARRIVED. 

Articles. 1843. 1844, 
Flour, bbls. 4,384 4 038 
Pork 1,014 8,063 
Beet 34 452 
Wheat bush. 14,057 30 092 
Corn 1,453 13,571 
Flaxseed 234 528 
Clover and grass seed 1,140 528 
Bacon lbs. 411,758 1,140,404 
Lard 452,396 1,287,951 
Pot and Pearl Ashes 51,388 181,560 

CLEABED. 

Articles. 1843. 1844, 
Merchandize, lbs. 142,860 778,445 
lron and nails 20,540 65,217 
Furniture 44,795 98.560 
Agricultural implements, 5 356 18,423 
Castings 47,682 41,630 


Philadelphia and Columbia Railway. Total receipts at 
the Philadelphia office, from 30:h Nov. 43to the 10th 
June 44 Rail way $55,062,58; Motive power $53,630),41; 
total $108,692,09. : 

The Receipts and Expenditures for the month of M-- 
1844 Receipts. itures. Differ 

g49,700 60 $16,987,67 —-$32,7/ 

The total excess of receipts over expenditures / 
five months, ending Ist June 44, $120,058,35. —_/ 

The profits of the said five months, exceeds 7 
per annum on the original cost of anc yes. Hf 
nery. ‘I'hatof the month of May exc 
on said cost. 
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Commerce OF THE PennsyitvansaA Canat. Lrtapine 
articies.—Imports. Bicknell’s Reporter gives the follow- 
ing. for the month of May. Carefully compiled for the 
Daiy Gurette and Advertiser. 
Merchandize lbs 2 090,470 


Sundries 17.740 


Hardware 1,023 621 Unenumerated 43711 
Seerewere 627.775 Stone 120 U0 

uslin 759.73) Bur blocks 21 710 
Groceries 730 808 Porash 15 051 
D-ugs 197,786 Tar 28.750 
Coffee, 1,594897 Hops 5.1136 
Furniture 119.337 Mahogany 3,104 
Clay & Gypsum 256.729 Glassware 477; 
Tron & Nails 462.316 Marble : 58 529 
Blooms - 2.995901 Copperand Tin 116036 
Pies & Castings 586.798 Staves 26,621 
Tobacco, manuf 56.727 Lumber feet 19,500 
Leather 35,354 Wheat bus. 930 
Hides 950 Rye 218 
Heinp 8,191 Oats 693 
Ra 400 Potatoes 930 
F * + 2,856 Salt bls. 4,841 
Oils galls. 8093 Hay tons 23 
Liquors 29,192 

' EXPORTS. 
For Tue Monta or May. 

Flour bls. 25,118 Oil gals 833 
Fish 21 Groceries Ibs 149 169 
Wheat bus. 17 Merchandize 31.718 
Seeds lbs 12.617 Drugs &c. 11.360 
Beef 13,827 Furniture 25,833 
Pork 11,760 Rags 40 632 
Bicon 4,481.634 Iron and nails 38,910 
Cheese, Butter 35,337 Pigs & Castings $32,651 
Lard and Tallow 434100 Lead 2.954 


Uienumerated 100,329 Sundries 146.158 
Feathers 51.503 Coffee 3.341 
Wool 67516 Ac. products 73,593 
Cotton 599.707 Hardware 17 371 
Hemp 245.123 W.Glass. boxes 135 
Tubacco 3,7U4.972 Lumber feet, 5 800 
Leather 14,432. Wood & Bark cords 53; 
Hides 91313 Shingles 8,000 
Furs 190'5 Hay tons 12) 
Whiskey gals. 7,581 Rails and Posts 150 | 


Statement of Baconand Flour sent forward via Pennsyl- 
vania Canal 

1813—Jnne Ist to 5th—Bacon, Ihe. 971.910 

1843—Froin opening of canai to June Ist —:10,899,755 | 


11.871.665 


but really, in a wal 
the city, from the navy yard to the upper part of Kensing: 


the various vccupations ca: ried on. 
there were severa! boats being built: every anvil resound- 


ifinearnest. Drays were busy carrying away the large 


pleasnrable emotion to a citizen of Philadelphia—it spoke 


dence, and the beliet that the community would soon 
again be the victim of experiments. It refuted the state 
slander that Philadelphia’s capital was locked up in coal 
tnines and useless railroads; and more than all, did it re- 
buke the grave asserters of the ruinous effects of the tariff’ 

Oiland Cundle Factory. Among the many evidences 
of the increasing prosperity of our city, are the large num- 
ber of edifices that have lately been, and are now erect- 
ing for manufacturing purposes; among many very inter- 
esiing ones we noticed this morning, at Kensington, the 
immense establishment of Messrs. Cufiin & Landel, for 
the purpose of manufacturing Lard and Sperm Oils, Ad- 
amantine candles aid soap. ‘That part of the works 
erected for making soap is really deserving of great cre- 
dit. The building which is beautiful, is over 100 feet 
long, and is three stories high, and contains boilers (3 in 
number) capable of making 100,0.0 lbs. of soap m a 
week These boilers with their top work are 12 feet di- 
ameter, and 14 feet d2ep; made tw boil by steam alone. 
The qualities of oil and candles are equally good with | 
those of any other cities in the Union, and will supply a 
desidiraduin to the shippers and consumers of there arti- 
cles. Messrs. Coffin & Landel, bave erected these works 
on the ruins of their extensive e~tablishment which burnt 
down la-t January when just finished. The works in 
the course of a few weeks will be perfected, and are well 
worth a visit by all. U. S. Guzetie. 

There have been 257 permits granted by the city com- 
missioners of Philadelphia, since the Ist January, for 
erecting or altering buildings; lust year to the same ume | 
164; increase 93. 

Baltimore Commerce. Arrivals at the port of Baltimore 
during the month uf May 1344. 











| 





, Total to June 5th 1843 
1844—June Ist to 5th—Bacon lbs 
1344—F rom opening of canal to June Ist 


Total to June 5ih 1844 
ls43 


323,131 
15,902,371 | 





ed to the blow of the smith; every steam engine, whether of the Unea and Schenectady railroad. 
driving saw mills or machine shops, are puffing away as | have possesion as yet. 


This is commonly called the dull season of the year | 799,95. The expenditures and liabilities for the rdnth 
k made along the Delaware front of | amounted to $17,550 leaving an excess of 


receipts over 


expenditures of $33,249,95. The total excess or net re. 
ton, we cannot find the epithet dul at all applicable to | venue for four months ending on the Ist May, is set 
At every boat yard, | down at887,343,33. 


The Trojans and Albanians are battling for the control 
The Trojans 


A new engine, weighing fifty tons is to be put on the 


amount of products, with which our wharves are loaded; Stonington railroad, which is to perform the trip between 
and the loud “tyo heave ho” of the ariiving mariner, | Stonington and Boston, 89 miles in an hour and a half 
spuke of foreign lands. Indeed, it wasa scene full of | which is at the rate of about 60 miles an hour. , 


The Long Island Railroad Company, hope to open the 


of better days to come. It also spoke of returning confi- | road fer travel on the first day of July, and in connection 


with the Norwich and Worcester, and the Stoningion 
roads to form a day and night route between New York 
and Boston. 


Boston and Providence railroad. The receipts from 
January Ist, 1843, to January Ist, 1844, have been $98. 
821, against $75,620 in the same time of 1843—increase 
$23,201. The month of June is estimated at $26,000— 
last year, $23.749. ‘The expenses have been materially 
less than in 1843, and the nett revenue fur the past six 
months will be nearly equal to what it was when the 
whole New York business was done by this road. It 
was voted to subscribe $40,000 in aid of the Stoughton 
Branch railroad, which insures its being built, and will 
give a large addition of business to the Providence road, 
The freight has increased this year 96 per cent to way 
stations, and 11 per cent. to New York. 


Vireinta—Richmond in the * ponch The Compiler of the 
5th inst. el “Go Ahead. It would appear that the 
great revolution which followed the iitroduction of 
sieam as a motive power into the world, has just begun 
fairly to take place here. New plans, projects and 
schemes for the employment of the subtil and powerful 
agent in the purpose of commerce, have been increas. 
ing of late here in a manner that has astonished the na- 
tives. In addition to allthat has been said and done, 


| we have now to give the following information: 


A_ new steam packet, called the “Tizress.” is now 
nearly completed at New York, intended to ply between 
that city and this place, touching each way at City Point 
aud Norfolk for passengers. She will be placed on the 
hue in about twoweeks. The Tigress is a large and 
fine vessel, builton Ericsson’s plan, with two engines 
and propellers, and will come in the Richmend dock. 
She stores about 2000 bbls under deck, and has goud 
cabin and state room accomodations for 30 cr 40 pa-sen- 

She will be commanded by captain James Hart, 











Ships Barques Brigs Schrs. 
From foreign ports 3 2 25 15 
cuastwise l 6 17 85 
Total 4 8 42 101 


Whole number 155—of these, 143 were American, 7 
British, 2 Bremen, 2 Danish, und 1 Hanoverian. ‘There 


15,520,502 ; also arrived during the same month, 126 canal buvats, cin cal and if mend 
11,871,665 | from the interior of Pennsylvania, and 16 schrs. and 2| D€ 'f every respect; an if we mistake not, from what 


____. | sluops from Havre de Grace. 


Excess so far 3,653 ,837 | 


am | 
6,412 | 
63,362 | 





1843—June Ist to 5th—Flour, bls 
1343—From opening of canal to June Ist 


Total to June 5th 1843 60,274 | 














A Foun ry is about to be « stablished at Havre de Grace 
y a couple of gentlemen from Cecil county. 

New York canal loan. ‘Ine following are the offers 
opened yesterday, by the commissioners of the canal 
fund, tor a loan of $500,000; 5 per cents of 1861. 
Ontariv Savings bank $50,000 ai } pr. ct. prem. 

5 se 


or 


‘34 J. ‘Thompson, 52 Wail st. 20,000 1 

1244—June Ast to 5th Flour bls 1,634 | J. "Phompson, 52 | , 

1s44—From opening of canal to June Ist 4,033 : bias Ea) & —- Seas ik i 

5 BES | uo do 400.000 § “ 

re bo oea | T. W. Olcott 100,000 1-10 “ 

—___.___| Pepon, Hoffinan, Ten Eyck 50.000 115 “ 

Excess so far 5,391 do do 69000 1-10 ‘ 

, 4s 

Philadelphia Custom House. The imports of foreign ee So rye sai - 

merchand Z: and duties thereon for the first quarter of i an 50.400  -60 ‘ 

1344, ending 31st of March, are as <8 te > 5000 ° 60 rs 

Imports. uties, ; vf! 

January is $505 610 On Am vescels $546,707 09 j e fl do Pa 4 Ml ia 

February 629416 Equalized and Wants Sho = 100000 a8 Z 

March 700,365 tureigudo  —-:22,730-94| {21'S Sherman c 

‘ Fi Rutus H, King aa ae Wy digi 

’ » mm A proposition from John Ward & Co., fur $100,000 at 
Total : 1,732,431 otal $509.437 94 2, was received abuut an huur after the propositions had 

Delaware Division of Pennsylvania Canals. Receipts | peen opened. (Alb. Argus, 


for tuils at Easton Pa. trom the opening of the navigaiion 
up to the lst June 1343 aud 1844, each month respect- 
ively. 








1843. 1844. 
March $00 00 March $870 40 
April 99 05 April 7,922 43 
May 9,231 94 May 11,501 79 
Total $9,33u 94 Total $2).334 76 
9 33uv 99 
Excess in favor of present year 11,053 77 


N. B. The rate of tolls on coal, the principal article of 
traysp»riation, is about one fuurth less this year, than 
What it was last. 

Philadelphia Shipping Business. The number of ves- 
sels entered at the custuim house for the five first months 
of 1343, was 117—do. five mouths of 1844, 177—in- 
crease 60. 


The value of the imports were proportionably greater, 
and the amount of imported articles sext westward by 
forwarding houses, prove the increase of legitimate bu- 
siness. 


The U.S. Gazette says: ‘‘In the number of vessels pur- 
chased from other ports, and in the present immense 
anjougt of tonnage now "oun the stucks in our differen: 
ship yards. sufficient prof is aif rded that our commer 
ciai nen are fully alive to their true interests. We have 
visited the different ship yards and flud them crowded 
with wen fairly driving work.” 





‘The capital of British railways now exceeds sixty mil- 
lions sterling, and yields a revenue of six miiliions per 
annum. 

‘I'he Cumberland Alleganian says that the Mount Sa- 
vage railruad will prubably be completed in October next, 
but not as early as August. 

The receipts on the Columhia and Philadelphia _rail- 
way, during the month uf April last amounted to $55,- 


Long Line of Railrvads, Boston to East Albany 200 
miles; East Albany to ‘lroy (building) 6; Troy to Sche- 
nectady 20; Schenectady tu U ica 73; Utica to Syracuse 
53; Syrucuse to Auburn 26; Auburn to Roches'er 78; Ro- 
chester to Attica 43; Attica to Buffalu 31; whole length of 
line 535 miles. ‘This immense live connects Boston and 
the ocean with Buffalo and 25,000 miles of lakes, rivers, 
railroads, and canals. 

Raitroap Irems—Vermont, Lake Champlain and Cana- 
da. ‘lve train ot the Fucnburg railroad entered Concord 
vp the 6th inst. for the first time, The regular train will 
uow commence. ‘The trackis rapidly progressing to- 
wards Vermont and Canada. 

Railroads in Germany. ‘There appears to be quite a 
rage in Germany for investments in railroads. ‘The 
“Cologne Gazette” states tbat the applications for shares 
in the ‘Thuringen railroad amount tu 167,000,000 thalers 
(625,000,0U0Uf ) ‘The capiial required was only 60,000,000}. 
Whe tine jommyg Berlin to Brussels anu Paris will be pro- 
hably Opeved for circulation in 1847; the capital of Prus- 
sia will then be a day aud a haii’s journey from Brussels, 
aud two days from Paris. 





ers. 
long and favorably known to the shipping and _travell- 
ing community, and late of the Richmond and New 
| York line of packets. It is the intention of the propri- 


| etors and officers to make this buat just what she should 


we hear of them, they will carry out their intentions.— 
‘Shoule they receive sufficient encouragement they will 
| put on vessels enough of the same kind to constitute a 
regular weekly fine. 
| ‘There is, we believe, another line of similar boats in 
| preparation for the New York and Richmond trade. 
| It is said, further, thata passenger steamer is to be 
' brought on the river to ply between Norfolk and the 
| branch of the Richmond and Petersburg Rai‘road, which, 
terminates at the well known point called the “Cat Hole,” 
lt is ihoughi that by the aid of this conrnecion the other 
river boats which come up to Rockeits will be “headed.” 
‘Nous Verrons.” 
Then there is the boat now being constructed for the 

+‘Old Line” which by contract, isto beat all the cther 
| buats. ‘Nous Verrons” to this tuo. 


We are delighted at the Spirit of enterprise which is 
evidently aroused in connection with the commerce of 
this city. It must redound to the great benefit of the 
public—and it must do more: it must make un impres- 
sion upon the public mind, it must stimulate the public 
‘eneigies, give a fresh impulse to cummmerce, and carry 
forward more rapidly the general interests. We re- 
peat, we are delighted at these demonstrations; and we 
| hope that the prevailing motto, with certain qualifica- 
| ions of obvious propriety, will be “go ahead!” 


The Robert F. Stockton. The Erricsson steamer al- 
ready nuticed by us, as intended tou ply vetween Phil- 
adelphia and this city, is much praised in the Ptiladel- 
phia papers. She made an experimental! trip of pleas- 
ure one day last week. Going downshe reached Fort 
Mifflin,a distance of 11 miles in 53 minnics. returning 
she ran it49 minutes. A number of Piilede!pina. mer- 
chants were on board who were so gratified that they 
| passed a series of resulutions commendatoiy of the stea- 
limer and enterprize. An advantage in the establish- 
ment of this line, noticed by the Philace'phia press, is 
that goods may be sent allthe way between their cily 
and this place by steam, without transhi;man. Phila- 
delphia is in advance of New York, in -this instance.— 
Al:hough the enterprize of a steam line beiween the 
latter city and Richmond, was first projected, the Phila- 
delphia steamer will be the first at our wharves, by sume 
two weeks. Another boat intended for the Ph iladel- 
phia line, w ill be constructed inmediately. 

The boot and shoe trade, is one of immense importance 
in Massachusetis. In Abington the value of these ar- 
neles manufactored 1s $1,250,000; in Weyniouth $1,145- 
237; in (guincy $111,881; in Braintree $656.541; in Ran- 
duiph $944,715; North Bridgewater $184,200; East 
Gridgewater $227,500, &c. 

Number of grains m a bushel. An Eng lish farmer has 
given the tullowing as the result of an experiment to @s- 
certain the weight and number of a Winchester bushel 
of each of the undermentioned sorts of grain. 
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Weight in lbs. No. in grains. 


Wheat 62 550,000 
Barley 525 520,000 
Oa's 32 1,260,000 
Poplar peas 64 110,900 
Horse beans 64 37.000 


Strawberries. The U.S. Gaz. of the 12th says:**Never 
we bel'eve, ware strawberries «nore plentiful or better in 
the Philadelphia market, than they have been this season. 
We suppose that the serson for this delicious frit must 
be nearly clused. The fine weather for two weeks past, 
ripened them rap‘dly; and they looked, on Saturday 
fine. p!ump, and pouting as the lips of beauty, and were 
as sweet as ut we need not extravagant, the 
game comparison will do. We tried the strawberries 
looked at the others. 

Akron, Ohio, Aqueduct and water power. ‘The Akron 
Beacon announces that the great work whieh has been 
fur several years in proceas Of construction by the»Por- 
tage canal and manufacturing company, of bringing the 
water of Cuyahoga river tothe brow of the hill just north 
of Akron, to be used for hydraulic purposes, is com ple- 
ted, and the water has been let into the race. ne 
event isone of vast importance to the prosperity of Ak- 
ron, and was celebra'ed by the roar of cannon, ring- 
ing of bells and the shouts ofa crowd of spectators as- 
sembled to witness the flow of the waters through the 
new channe! opened by ineredible labor and expense. 
The fall obivined is 160 feet, immediately adjacent to the 
O\io canal, and capsble of driving more than 100 runs 
of stone. Dr. Crosby, of Akron, was the projector, and 

rincipil agent in accomplishing the great enterprize. 

Wool trade. Milan Ob. May 30:h. In wool, which 
is comparatively speaking, a new article in our market, 
we nutice much activity; all that is brought forward 
meets with ready sale, for cash, at an average price of 
about 31 cts, which fully meets the expectations of the 
farmers. li isestimated that the shipments of wool from 
this place will amount to 200,000 lbs the present season— 
agaiss! some 30,000 Ibs last year. 





The grand sheep shearing festival at Nantucket comes | 


off on Wednesday and Thursday the 19th and 20th o 
June. 

Ribbons. In old times a gross of quality binding con- 
tained 144 yards, and a piece 35 yards. Soit was with 


English travellers and critics will have sufficiently 
ahated to tolerate any measures in their favor — 
Dickens, and his friend the critic of the Foreign 
Quarterly, therefore, have sanded their own bread 
and butter in throwing dirt at us. 


But the great end of international copyright is com- 
ing about without the aid of legislation. ‘The abuse 
has been that American authors were thrown out of 
the market by English works that were to be had for 
nothing—(justice to the English author, of course, a 
secondary consiveration.» But this abuse is losing 
strength by surfeit. The publishers and periodi- 
cal agen's are aghast, at this very moment, at the 
falling off of interest in the most attractive publica- 
tions. The zest for novelty has been so pampered, 
that only the first number or two, of anything new, 
sells well. And not from any falling off in their 
character. The English pictorial papers (for one 
example) have rather improved in merit, but a pub- 
lisher informed us a day or two since that they do 
not now sell ten where they solda hundred a month 
or two ago. Such enterprises used to begin small 
and grow into favor gradually. Now, the cornucopia 

of their prosperity is reversed,—the small end turned 
| from the publisher. Copyrighted American books, 
jand American periodicals, though dearer than re- 
prints, sell much better, and m our opinion, the Ame- | 
rican public, in three months more, will give a pre- 
| ference so decided to home literature, and home peri- 
l\odicals, that, as faras protection to our native authors 
'is concerned, the international copyright will be use- 
| less. The truth is, that literature, to be permanently 
| popular, must be produced under the meridian of the 
country itis to supply. Who will pretend that any pe- 
riodical in this country, is edited with half the ability | 
of the London magazines and reviews? The leading 
intellects of the age—men who in this country would | 
| be eminent lawyers and politicians, devote them-! 
‘selves to magazine writing abroad, and, besides, they 
are a trained class of professed authors, such as we | 
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| yet suggested, 
dence is now earried on ina fleet by signals, is aston- 


process by which they could so communicate, over 
the slow methods which their opponents stil] depend- 
ed upon? 

The rudest people have had their contrivances. 
The Beacon Light, for signals at night, and the Pillar 
of Smoke, as signals for day light, have their dates 
far beyond our earliest histories. Signals, communi- 
cating according to concerted plan, have been used 
by commanders of vessels, ever since fleets congre- 
gated upon the waters. The process by which cor- 
respondence was carried on through this medium, 
has been variously and gradually improved, It is 
astonishing to learn the number of flags required a 
century sinee, by an admiral commanding a squad- 
ron, in order to communicate under various circum- 
stances that might arise, all of which, be it remem- 
bered, had to, be previously anticipated and set down 
in their volume of signals, which became so com- 
plicated es to be with difficulty understood and con- 
sequently very liable toerrors. Sir Home Pophams? 
system of signals afterwards adopted, simplified the 
process vastly, and enabled the commanders tu lessen 
the number of flags required for conversation. 

It is obvious that all these methods of communi- 
cation were dependent upon sight or sound. The 
discovery of the telescope contributed to improve 
wonderfully the advantages of such systems of com- 
munication, dependent upon the one, whilst the si- 
multaneous discovery of gun-powder no less remark- 
ably improved the other. An account of the uses to 
which both were immediately applied in this depart- 
ment of intercourse, would fill volumes, and many 
of the contrivances were quite ingenious. Yet the 
progress of intercourse through this medium is at 
last exceedingly limited. A few questions, with an- 
swers previously concerted between the parties, 
circumscribed. the sphere. And yet for nautical 
purposes no substitute for such signals has been as 
The facility with which correspon- 



































galloons, ribbons, and many other articles. Our contributors are | ishing, and yet they are liable to such. interruptions 






thirty years ago. a great Boston house commenced the 
importation of En, lish ribbons, galloons, &e., short mea- 
sure, and other houses very hkely were orginal, in the 
same thing. 


side. This wasa gume which admitted of ready come 
petition, and so,iu process, of time, a piece came to con- 
tain eizhteen. then but fifteen and, recenily, twelve and 
ten. This small fraudulence has reached a point beyond 
which it canvot proceed anda large number of the 
jobbers have announced, publicly, that they will here- 
afier not buy at any price, ribbons less than twelve yard 
pieces. [N. Y. Journal. 

Texas Securities. The New Orlean Picayane of the 
2d states that on the Friday preceding a sudden demand 
springing up fur ‘lexes securities, 250.000 dollars weie 
sold, mustly fur N. York, Boston, and Charleston, ac- 
counts. ‘They consisied principally of 8 and 10 per cent 
bonds. The rates were, for notes 9 9} cis. Treasury 
notes 11; eight per cent bonds 14§ cts to 155 ets. 





Literatcre. Our hasty exhibit of American im- 
provements, collected from papers by the mails of 
the last fortnight, would be imperfect without pay- 
ing a passing glimpse at the press. Nothing could be 
more a propos for our purpose in this sphere, than 
the following lively sketch from the last New York 
Mirror, a work which by the genius with which it is 
conducted no less than its beautiful typography recom- 
mends itself to every literary family. 


New Lirerary Eprpocn. We have been, for the 


last year, not only working among, but watching, |a five years’ benefit of their present disgust, with or Democlitus, wherewith, by means o 


But some | have no idea of in America. 


‘men who dash off an article as by-play, and make! 
no investment of thought or money in it—and of) 


ena course it cannot compare to the carefully written and | 
So faras we knew, the packingin short | we}} 

Pre - lone aeceording! wr sent ~ } ° ° eye ° ° 
pieces was done according to orders sent out from this| monthlies. But look at the difference of circulation. | 


considered articles of English weeklies and) 


| See how periodicals languish that are made up of 
the eream of these London magazines, and see how 
Graham and Godey, Inman of the Columbian, and 
‘ourselves, quadruple them in vogue and prosperity! 
'It was to be expected— t is the most natural thing in | 
the world—that America should grow American, at| 
(last! What more natural than that we should tire. 
(of having our thinking done in London, our imagina- | 
‘tions fed only with food that is Londonish, and our 
matters of feeling illustrated and described only by | 
_London associations, tropes, and simiiitudes? This 
weariness of going to so distant a well for better. 
| water, we do say, is to be relied upon as a sign of | 
the literary times. The country 1s tired of being’ 
be-Britished. 1t wants its own indigenous literature, 
‘and we think we should be safe to-morrow in issu-| 
‘ing a replevin upon law, politics, and commerce, for! 
‘the men of genius drafted for their employ, during | 
‘the want of a literary market. Give up the blood 
horses harnessed in to your dull drays, oh Wall street 
and Peari! Untie your fetters of red tape and let) 
‘loose your enslaved poets and novelties, oh Nassau | 
and Pine! Discharge Halleck, oh Astor; and give} 
‘up Wetmore, oh crates of crockery! Lead off with) 
a new novel, Mr. Cuoper, and Jet the public give us| 


| 


as make them incomplete. In some states of the 
atmosphere, sound is conveyed buta very short dis- 
tance, and therefore signals dependent upon the 
number of guns, are uncertain. Sight is still more 
table to interruption. Fogs obscure entirely, 
thick dark nights do the same. A flag cannot be 
distinguished when the wind blows directly to or 
from the observer. Ruckets, now often resorted to 
for signals, oflen cannot be distinguished at night, 
and by day are altogether useless. 


Telegraphic correspondence, strictly, is distinguishe 
ed from that by signals. The latter communicates 
only according toa preconcerted method; the form- 
er, according to Greek words from which the word 
is composed, ata distance, to write, embraces the idea 
of communicating beyond pre-concert, any thing ree 
quired. 

The theory of telegraphic communieation eertain- 
ly, and very possibly practical expedients too, were 
known to the ancients. A&neas, who wrote a trea- 
tise on the duties of generals, in. the time of Aristo- 
tle, describes an ingenious apparatus used for the 
purpose, cousizting of earthen pots filled with water, 
communicating by tubes from one point to another. 
The Greeks and Romans both, used pots filled with 
straw or hay, covered with oil, which easily inflam- 
ed, and when placed in certain rows, expressed let- 
ters of the alphabet. 

Polybius describes a new method by which he very 
much improved the method discovered * Cleoxenes, 


signals, all 


“the signs of the Lines” in the way of literature.— | imported literature to recover from the numbness of , the letters of the alphabet were expressed, and any 


We have been trying, not only to make out a living, 


|inaction and discouragement. Give us five years of | 


communication might be made. Something of this 


but tomuke oul head and tail to our epoch—to see | the home tide of sympathy that is now setting west-| kind, after the manner of the Greeks, was described 


what way ih 


ausition was tending, and when there | ward, we will have an American literature that will| by Kercher. 


Various other compilers of the curi- 


. ; 4 | . | é.6 . ° . 4 
was likely to be any reliable shape and form to Ame- | forever prevent the public taste and patronage from | osilies of their respective times, detail contrivances 


rican jiteraiure; or (to change the figure) whether | 


the literary boatmen, who stand with their barques 
hauled ashore, uncertain of the current, and employ- 
ing themselves meantime in other vocations, could be 
called upon to launch and dip their oars, sure at last 
of tide and channel. 

laternauional copyright has died a natural death. 
There was not a statesman in the country who had 
the courage to take the chance of making or mar- 
ring his political fortunes by espousing the question. 
At the same time—palpably just, honorable and ex- 
pedient as would be the giving of copyright to En- 
glish authors— there was some excuse for shying the 
subject, in the violent abuse that was indiscreetly 
showered upon us by Dickens and the Reviews— 
showered upon us at the very moment when general 
public attention had been called to the subject, and 
When there was every prospect of its turning the 
crisis favorably. It would have taken the states- 
manship and eloquence of Clay or Webster to have 
made the discussion at all endurable to congress du- 
ring this last session, and we are quite sure that it 
will be ten years before the public irritation against 


ebbing back again to England. [Mew Mirror. 








MORSE’S MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 


— a 





| 

We paid a passing notice to the importance of the | 
improvement achieved in the transmission of intelli-| 
gence, at the moment that intercourse was opened 
between the cities of Washington and Baltimore by 
its means, designing to occupy the first space we 
could spare, with adescription that might enable 
our readers to form a tolerably correct idea of the 
apparatus. ‘To that task we now recur. 

The idea of communicating intelligence to distant 
persons, by means of concerted siGNALs, was no less 
familiar toancient than to modern nations. Every 


were but imitated by the fortresses of the ‘heroic 
age.’? The Romans had always some spot, elevated 
either by nature or art, from whence signals were 
ziven to their troops cantonned or foraging in its 
neighborhood. How much of the success of their 





city of the olden time had its watch towers, which | 


| that had been resorted to or suggested for such pur- 


poses. The Marquis of Worcester, rendered fa- 
mous by !.is contrivance of a steam engine, in his 
“Century of Inventions” 1663, describes very mi- 
nutely an apparatus which he or some one had either 
constructed or conceived, embracing many of the 
improvements of subsequent times in telegraphing. 

Dr. Hook’s telegraph, used during the memorabie 
seige of Vienna, by ‘.e Turks, was the one most ap- 
proved from that period up to the commencement of 
the French revolution, and yet no practical applica- 
tion of it was made, beyond that of beseiged piaces, 

The rapid progress of every science during the 
eventful period of the republic of France, forms one 
of the must striking features of that revolution. In 
August 1794, Barrere, of the committee of public 
safety, proposed to the French convention, Mr. 
Chappe’s project for erecting telegraphs throughout 
a cousiderable portion of the republic. The propos 
sition was adopted, and Lisle and Paris were svou in 
correspondence with each other. The advantage it 
gave to government was quickly distinguished. Other 





arms may have been owing to the superiority of the 


parts of the republic were subsequently brought into 
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correspondence, and no sooner a movement of the ar | 
inies in the field, or fleets in port, were determined 
upon, than the order was communicated. With equal 
facility were communications made to the constituent 
authorities at Paris. 

‘Napoleon had the advantage of this telegraphic 
correspondence during his campaigns, and spared no 
expense in perfecting them. 

e British coast is surrounded with positions, 
from which are made similar communications to their 
government. 

All these, however, were dependent—as we have 
said—upon sight or sound, one or both of which, must 
be brought to bear between the stations, and that, too, 
with great accuracy, or the communication fails.— 
Expensive obsertatories are required, within the range 
of sight; expensive telescopes, numberless signal 
lights, much apparatus, and 2 corps of vigilant engi- 
neers or observers, at every station, was indispensa- 
ble. Government alone could sustain such a system, 
and few governments have incurred the expenditure, 
and at most they were constantly liable to interrup- 
tions from natural obstacles, which they had failed to 
surmount. 

The idea of using electricity for purposes of ¢om- 
municating intelligence (if we mistake not) was sug- 
gested by Dr. Franklin. Certain it is, that various 
ingenious theories and contrivances to make it in- 
strumental in that way, have been suggested since 
his day, but all of which have been denominated 
philosophical toys. None of them promised to be- 
come practically useful, until recent discoveries in 
electro-magnetism, promised to improve the sugges- 
a Ag an extent beyond what had ever been dream- 
ed of. 

The principle upon which these apparatus were 
predicated,—was, that a current.of electricity will 
pass along a conductor—a wire, for instance, con- 
necting the two poles of a voltaic battery or genera- 
tor. of electricity, for any distance, with the velocity 
of electnicity itself, which isfar beyond that of light, 
and which is-stated to be at the rate of 180,000 miles 
in a.moment, and that in its passage, it can be made 
to produce visible effects at any desired points on that 
conductor. 

In a paper on ‘the subject of telegraphs, translated 
and inserted in the London Annals of Electricity, 
March and April, 1839, professor Steinheil, gives a 
brief sketch of all the various projects of electric 
telegraphs from the days of Franklin to that time. 


The important discovery of Oersted, in 1820, of the 
action of electric currents upon the magnetic needle, 
was seized upon with avidity, forthe purpose of ap- 
plying it to telegraphic purposes. The deflection of the 
needle, now became the principle upon which the Sa- 
vans of Europe predicated their apparatus. Ampere, 
suggested a plan of telegraphs, to consist of a mag- 
netic needle and a circuit of letters of the alphabet, 
to be operated on by 60 or 70 different wires extengi- 
ed between the two termini, A modificatiqn of 
this idea is carried out by Baron Schilling, at the 
electro telegraph, St. Petersburg, erected in 4832— 
which has 36 magnetic needles, and,ypwards of 60 
metallic conductors. jn 1833,:Professors Gauss and 
Weber, of Gottingen, simplified the plan, by using 
a single needle and a.sjngle conductor. Professor 
Wheatstone’s invention, of 183%, employed for 200. 
miles in England, under a company ,in London, em- 
ploys five needles, and six conduqtars. Professor 
Steinheil’s contrivance, of the same year, for the 
Bavarian government, at Munich, had two needles, 
and two conductors, and is the only telegraph in 
Europe that professes to qwyite intelligence, This is 
performed by the delicate uncertajn touch of the 
needle jn its deflections. 

Mr. Morse claims precedence of ,either of those 
inventions, even if his system were identical with 
theirs. He dates his contrivance, as of 1832. 

{tis in applying a new idea, however, that Pro- 
fessor Morse predicates the superiority of his inven- 
tion. Abandoning all connexion with the magnetic 
needle, he introduces the eiectro-magnetic power under 
a new modification. 

It had been ascertained by Ampere and Arago, in 
the course of their experiments, that magnetic power 
could be communicated, or cut off, at pleasure, and 
with the same rapidity that the current of electricity 
could be transmitted, and that at any proposed point 
upon the conductor. This afforded a power of vastly 


The power acquired by this operation, is adequate 
to the making of certain marks on, and incisions in 
paper, by the application of points, which are ma- 
neeuvered by the person at the remote point, that is, 
by the person at Washington, when the communica- 
tion is made to Baltimore,—and by the person in 
Baltimore, when the communication is made to 
Washington. 

The battery in which galvanic fluid is generated, 
most of our readers are no doubt familiar with.— 
The one used by Professor Morse, at his station at 
the capitol at Washington, consists of fifty common 
glass tumblers, each of which has within ita zine 
cylinder, which nearly fills itup. From the top of 
said cylinder projects at right angle, an arm of the 
same metal, 24 inches long, and to which is seldered 
pee foil, 35 inches long, and half an inch wide, 

anging virtically from the arm. Inthe hollow of 
the zinc cylinder is placed a porous cup, 3 inches long, 
by 13 in diameter, filled with pure nitric acid. The 
glass tumbler is filled with diluted sulphuric acid. 
When intended for operation, the platinum attached 
to one tumbler is put into the porous cup of the next, 
and so on for the wholeseries. The platinum of the 
glass at each extremity of the row of glasses, is sol- 
dered to a strip of copper, which descends, and the 
end is immersed in a small cup of quicksilver, which 
stands upon the platform. Qne of those ends is the 
negative and the ather the positive pole of the bat- 
tery. The acids oxidize the metals. Jn the process 
of oxidizing, galvanic fluid is generated, and thus 
the battery is ready for operation. 

The conductor, is of copper wire, about the size of 
common dell wire, wrapped carefully with an enve- 
lope of hemp, if we mistake not, which is saturated 
with a composition of asphaltum, linseed oil, and tur- 
pentine, for the purpose of protecting it as far as prac- 
ticable, from the operation of moisture, heat, or 
change of weather. One end of this wire, is immersed 
in the quicksilver in one of the cups in which the 
battery before mentianed terminates; and from thence 
the wire is merely laid upon the top of upright posts, 
twenty-five feet from the ground, planted 225 feet 
from each other, from the capital at Washington to| 
the city of Baltimore. Entering the apartment on 
an upper floor, immediate!y over the ticket office at 
the Pratt street depot,now appropriated as a Telegraph | 
office, the wire passes round from one prong of a ‘bar of 
iron, bent in the form of a horse shoe, and from 
thence along to the other prong, and then the wire re- 
turns to Washington upon the same posts. At Wash. 
ington the return wire is soldered to a slim flattened 
piece of brass, one end of which is fastened upon a 
pedestal, and the other end, with an ivory button 
upon it, stands a quarter of an inch off, of and over 
a small brass plate, of the size of a five cent piece, 
without touching it. To the under side of this brass 
plate, is soldered a wire, which extends to the other 
pole of the battery. By placing a finger upon this 
.key and pressing it down, till touches the brass 
plate below, the galvanic fluid is thereby placed in 
sconnection with the conductor, and flies the entire 80 
miles to Baltimore and back in an instant of time, 
and continues the stream until the finger withholds 
the pression, when it as instantly ceases. A slight 
spring attached to the key, keeps it up, except when 
pressed down by the finger. 

The horse shoe shaped bar of iron, by the same one- 
ration is converted into a magnet, and is no longer 
a magnet the instant this slight pressure is removed. 

‘This magnetic power, thus acquired at pleasure, is 
now availed of. 


Upon the platform of the operator stands a small 
neat machine like clock work. Around a brass bar- 
rel, exactly of the size and similar to that of a com- 
mon eight day clock, a catgut is wound, from which 
4s suspended a weight, which propels a few wheels 
placed between brass plates the moment that by lifting 
a detatched pin, the machinery is allowed to move, ' 
precisely on the plan of the striking works of a clock 
or repeating watch. These wheels all remain quiet 
except when communications are passing. 

Upon the same platform, which altogether is hard- 
ly the size of a common breakfast table, is placed a 
very neat little lever, supported delicately upon pi- 
vots, so thatit may rise and fall with perfect freedom. 
Upon one end of this lever, is a piece of softened 
iron, subject to magnetic attraction. Just under that 








superior efficiency. 

A piece of softened iron, made in the form of a 
horse shoe, well wrapped with copper wire, and at- 
tached toa conductor at any point upon said con- 
ductor, say for instance at Baltimore, is instantly 
made a powerful magnet of, by the person at the 
electric battery from which the conductor starts, say 
at the capitol at Washington, letting the stream of 
electricity on to the conductor. Jt ceases to be a 
oa the moment he ceases to pass the electric 

uid. 


end of the lever, is placed one end of the magnetic 
ihorse shos. The moment that the gaJvanic current 
| is communicated, the magnetized horse shoe attracts 
that end of the lever down. As the other end of 
the lever rises it moves the detent, and allows the 
wheels to run, propelled by the weight. ‘The purpose 
of this machinery is now perceived, As it tyrns it 
unwinds from a large spool or coil, a strip of conti- 
nuous paper, J} inch in width, which is neatly sus- 
pended upon pivots in front of the machine, and looks 
exactly like a very longpiece of riband, the end of 








which pass¢@s lengthwise over and beyond the: lever, ' 


between a couple of neat little rollers, or grooved 
cylinders. The clock work, as longas it is in motion, 
continues to draw this strip of paper through these 
little rollers. 

The upper end of the lever, which is of steel and 
about the size of a knitting needle, branches into three 
prongs or forks, from the extreme end of each of 
which, a sharp point, or pen, projects upwards, and, 
as the paper passes, those points either describe a 
line, or make an incision therein, at the pleasure of 
him who touches the key at the other extremity of 
the conductor. As long as he continues to press the 
key, the electric fluid passing, maintains the magne. 
tic attraction, keeps the lever down, and the points 
mark a line upon the paper. The moment he takes 
the pressure off, the lever returns, the mark is no 
longer made, and the wheels stop. A rapid touch, 
instantly taken off, instead of a line, makes an inci- 
sion in the paper. 

Having thus acquired power to operate at any dis- 
tance, and availed of that power by this contrivance, 
it remained only to construct of these lines and in- 
cisions, an alphabet, making them, according to their 
several arrangements, represent the letters and nu- 
merals, which was down as follows— 





























ALPHABET. | NUMERALS. 

ar — 1 —_ — 
B — 2 _— 
Cc _ 3 a a - =e 
Dp — 4 Oot ax sides 
E 5—- —- — 
F as 6. ‘ 

GJ — - 7j—_—-— 

H 8S— . : 
ly 9— . — 
K—.-« Q ——-. 
Ll ——.. 

M— — 

i. ome 

O 

P 

Q dite 

R 

SZ. 
7 Gee 
U nae 
V + 

W —_— 

xX ahs 

Very little practice enables the operator to read 


these lines and incisions as rapidly as manuscript. 
They literally fulfil the definition of a reLecrapn, 
at a distance to wrile. 

The method of operating is simply thus: the ope- 
rator at the battery, plaeing his end of the conduc- 


‘tor in the quicksilver, forms the galvanic connection. 


Then taking his seat, and touching the key, a little 
bell is instantly sounded at the other extremity of 
the conductor, to attract the attention of the opera- 
tor there, who, by touching a key, announces in re- 
ply that he notices it. Eight rapid touches, or inci- 
sions are now made as a preparatory fourish. Then 
succeed lines and iecisions eorresponding to the 
communication intended,—at the close of which, an 


indication ,is returned that it is understood, or if not, 


an explanation or repetition is asked for and re- 
ceived. 


It is obvious thatno limit can be assigned to the 
extent of such a correspondence. ‘The communica- 
tion may be made in secret cypker, not one word of 
which can be understood, even by the operators them- 
selves, simply by substituting different letters, known 
only tothose who hand them to the operator for 
transmission. 


Jt is stated that the return wire is found to be sur- 
perfluous, and that the use of it has been dispensed 
with, the ends of the wire at the two extremities, 
Washington and Baltimore, being carried down to 
the earth, and soldered toa plate of copper, which is 
there buried at some depth below the surface. This 
would appear to indicate that the earth acted in some 
way as aconductor, or that itfurgished an exhaustless 
reservoir of the galvanic fluid. We confess we do not 
understand this part of the phenomena. 

The superiority of this apparatus over every thing 
of the telegraphic character heretofore contrived, is 
beyond all comparison. Yet it is but in its infancy— 
a mere first experiment. 

We took occasion when first noticing its operation, 
to remark, that it commences a new era in the pro- 
cess of correspondence between man and man, the 
result of which could now scarcely be guessed at. 
Information will be literally winged with the rapidity 
of lightning. Both space and time, is annihilated, so 
far as intelligence is concerned, between places 
where this apparatus is constructed. Telegraphs are 
no longer an exclusive monopoly for governments 
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alone. It belonged properly to Republican Ameri- 
ca, to the successors and countrymen of Franklin, to 
bring their utility down to every day operations of 
society {0 answer tothe prayer of the whole of a 

eople toa Superintending Providence, ‘‘Givez Us 
BUT LIGHT.” 

What a responsibility is involved in all this? 

Mr. Morse’s proposition, submitted to congress 
within the last week or soof the close of the ses- 
sion, was hurried irto the vast mass of unfinished 
business, in spite of some spirited exertions to have 
an appropriation for continuing the line of commu- 
nication as far as Philadelphia or New York, before 
the next session. It is a temporary obstacle only. 
The utility of the invention is established beyond all 
controversy, and afew years will see its ramifica- 
tions extended to every considerable town in the 
Union. 

The professor recently made his First annua 
REPORT OF THE UniTED STATES ELECTRO MAGNETIC 
TELEGRAPH, to the treasury department. 

Of the $30,000 appropriated by last congress, the 
Professor states that a considerable part was expend- 
ed. before the last winter, in conducting the wires 
some ten or twelve miles in metal tubesqinder ground, 
a much more expensive process than that after- 
wards resorted to, found to be objectionable in 
practice, and therefore abandoned. 

Of the said sum appropriated, $3,500 remained 
unexpended, after completing the communication to 
the city of Baltimore. The estimated cost for twa 
wires on a post, by the committee of the last con- 
gress, was $400 pertmile. The cost in England, was 
$662 per mile, for the same method. 

The Professor had prepard either to sell to govern- 
ment his patent right to extend the telegraph from 
Baltimore to New York, fora reasonable compensa- 








guished statesmen that have adorned the legal pro- 
fession in the United States, or sustained in import- 
ant posts of public trast the principles and policy of 
the republican party.* His early edQcation was con- 
ducted by Mr. Ely and Mr Robert Andrews, of this 
place, both of whom have survived to witness the 
merited distinction of their pupil. At the age of 14 
he was entered in Princeton College, and continued 
there until 1810, when he was graduated with the 
highest honors of his class. He delivered their va- 
ledictory address, which is still remembered and ad- 
verted to in the college history as a striking example 
of feeling, eloquence, and taste. Indeed, as a public 
speaker, he gave early promise of that excellence 
which has since been displayed in many of the pro- 
minent situations to which his talents have elevated 
him; and a published oration, delivered when he was 
but seventeen years of age, and preserved in the Port 
Folio, strikingly attests the maturity of his powers. 

On leaving college, Mr. Dallas commenced the 
study of the law, in the office of his father, at Phila- 
delphia; and although, in the intervals of that severe 
study, the more attractive forms of literature and 
poetry were not unfrequently cultivated, he yet per- 
sevesed with unceasing application in making him- 
self a thorough master of the great principles of the 
profession of which he has been so distinguished a 
member. He was admitted to the bar in 1813. Soon 
after the declaration of war with England, he had 
enrolled himself in a volunteer corps; but when, in 
the year 1843, Mr. Gallatin was appointed by presi- 
dent Madison a member of the commission that re- 
paired to St. Petersburg, forthe purpose of negotia- 
ting a peace under the mediation of the Emperor 
Alexander, he accompanied that minister as his pri- 
vate and confidential secretary. During a residence 
of more than a year in Europe, Mr. Dallas had an 


tion, to be determined by the committee on com-| Opportunity of visiting Russia, France, England, 
merce,-—or he would proceed to construct it himself,| Holland, and the Netherlands, and of cultivating 


accor:/ing to the original report at 


| the society and friendship of some of the most emi- 


$400 per mile for constructing 203 miles, $81,000 | nent jurists and memorable statesmen of the age.— 


Instruments, &c. 


5,500| He returned to the United States in August 1814, 


| bearing despatches from the American commission- 
6,500 | ers then holding their session at Ghent, which an- 
~| nounced the prospects little favorable to a speedy 
$93,000 | peace, that are known to have resulted from the 
| earlier conferences with the British envoys. Qn his 

| arrival, he found his father transferred from the bar 

|of Philadelphia to the head of the treasury depart- 


Salaries of superintendants, &c. whilst 
constructing, 





But the ascertained cost for construct- 
ing in that manner, had been found 


to be only $350 per mile, for 203 
miles, . ‘ ’ . , , 
Salaries add instruments, as before, 





, _ _ $80,000} pointment of the elder Mr. Dallas was made. 
The establishment of intermediate points of com-| was in the darkest period of our history, immediate- 


munication, at Wilmington Philadelphia, Trenton, 
&c., would require, it is stated, an additional wire 
for each, making an addition of $26,390. 


the whole distance, with intermediate communica- 
tion. The annual expense after it is constructed, 
will be very inconsiderable. 

The editors of public papers, now expend sums 
annually, nearly equal to the above, for correspondents 


intelligence to them, which through this channel 
they may derive on the instant after it has transpir- 
ed. Here is an ‘occupation gone!” 


Of the uses to which this invention may be appli- 
ed by government, the New York Amertean says: 
“Suppose the line of wires toextend to Oregon, and 
that a squadron lay off the mouth of the Columbia, 
which it was desired to order home, or to send to 
Honolulu. The secretary of the navy could receive 
the answer that all hands were piped to weigh anchor 
before the ink with which he signed his name to the 
order, if he wrote a heavy hand, had dried upon the 

aper. If a vessel bound for an Atlantic port had 

acked her topsail in the midst of a squadron, the 
commodore might ask from the department, and re- 
ceive, a permission for an officer to return in her 
before her yards could be braced round; and her sails 
Sheeted home; for the rate of electricity is 180,000 
miles in a second, and at this speed would the cor- 
respondence between Washington aud Oregon be car. 
ried on. Startling as such statements may appear, 
no One can gainsay them who will see what has been 
doing daily for a week past at the Pratt street depot. 


Instances might be multiplied without end of its 
availability.” 
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From the Pennsylvanian. 
GEORGE MIFFLIN DALLAS, 

_The nominee of the democratic convention for the 
vice presidency of the United States, was born in the 
city of Philadelphia, on the 10th day of July, 1792. 
He is the younger son of Alexander James Dailas, 
one of the most accomplished adyocates and distin- 


$71,000 | 
9,000, 


In round | 
numbers, say the experse will be about $190,000 for | 





ment. 


No one who was then upon the stage of action will 
ever forget the circumstances under which this ap- 


It 


ly after the sacking of Washington, when treason 
was holding its convocations at noonday, when the 
credit of the country was annihilated, its flag tram- 
pled on, and all but hope and honor seemed buried 
under the ashes of the capitol. Called unexpectedly 
to a post, from which the most experienced financier 
of the time had retired in dismay, it was the office 
of Mr. Dallas to rally the pride and renovate the 


| patriotic energies of the nation, to explore and mar- 


at congress, and at other points, for communicating | shal its resources, and to convince the American peo- 


ple that their means were as adequate to the conflict 
as the conflict itself was just. Most gallantly indeed 
did he redeem the piedges that were implied in his 
acceptance of this perilous office. His spirit-stirring 
‘exposition of the causes and character of the war’ 
is among the most noble documents ever addressed 
by a fearless officer to a free people. Its effect was 
electric, and the call which it vindicated for a broad 
and well digested system of direct taxation was re- 
sponded to by the republican party as with the voice 
of one man. The public faith was redeemed from 
that hour. 


Mr. Dallas remained with his father for a time at 
Washington, to assist him in the arduous duties of 
the treasury, and then returned to Philadelphia, to 
resume, or rather to commence the actual practice 
of his profession—an event that was almost imme- 
diately followed by his marriage with an accomplish- 
ed lady, the daughter of Mr. Nicklin, an eminent 
merchant of that city. 

The death of his father, which occurred shortly 
after he retired from the administration of the trea- 
sury department, took from Mr. Dallas, in the outset 
of his career at the bar, not merely the benefit of 
professional assistance seldom equalled, but those 
kind and endearing associations which could have 
grown up only in intercourse with one whose genius 
was not more brilliant than his affections were warm. 
Self-dependent, however, he appllied himself with 
the more ardor to the practice of the law; and being 
appointed, in 1817, the deputy of the attorney gene- 





*Mr. Dallas derived his baptismal name of MitHin 
from his godfather, Governor Mifflin, under whom_his 
father had been appointed to the office of secretary of the 
commonwealth some months before. 
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rai in the city of Philadelphia, ne soon gave eviience 
of that skill in conducting criminal cases wnich has 
since always distinguished his occasional attention to 
that branch of his profession. When, in the follow- 
ing vear, charges were introduced into the assembly 
of Pennsylvania against governor Findlay, which re- 
sulted in a legislative investigation, Mr. Dallas acted 
-as his counsel; and the firmness and ability which he 
displayed throughout the whole proceeding, placed 
him at once, by general consent, in a rank in his 
profession that has seldom been attained by so young 
anadvocate. & 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, that the exi- 
gencies of a legal life could not withdraw Mr. Dal- 
las from the deepest interest in political topics.— 
Deriving, from the conduct and counsels of his fa- 
ther, and from the associations of his earliest youth, 
as well as those of later years, a strong attachment 
to the principles and views of the democratic party, 
he had never failed to co-operate with his fellow 
citizens in the measures which were calculated to 
advance them. The more tranquil administration of 
Mr. Monroe, succeeding to the fierce political con- 
flicts which existed during the war with England, did 
not present many questions that rallied party contro- 
versies on national affairs; but the election of gover- 
nor Eheister in Pennsylvania had brought the federal 
party into power in that state, after a long period of 
democratic ascendancy, and no one embarked with 
more zeal than Mr. Dallas in: endeavoring to effect 
the restoration of the policy which he believed to be 
essential to a sound and just administration of the 
affairs of the commonwealth. These efforts resulted 
in the triumphant re-election of governor Shulze, the 
candidate of the democratic party. 

But while unanimity, followed by success, thus 


‘attended the course of his political associates in the 


state, the elements of division among the democracy 
of the Union began to be apparent in regard to the 
individual who wasto succeed Mr. Monroe. Early 
personal associations, as well as just appreciation of 
his distinguished talents, had led Mr. Dallas to unite 
with a large portion of his political friends in Penn- 
sylvania in a desire that the vote of the state should 
be given to Mr. Calhoun; and the success with which 
that statesman had conducted the administration of 
the war department forthe eight previous years 
seemed to give a certain pledge, notwithstanding his 
|comparative youth, of the ability he would display 
‘in any executive office to which the voice of his 
countrymen should call him. When, however, the 
general sentiment of the republican party through- 
out the Union expressed a desire to confer on the 
venerable patriot who had so long and so faithfully 
maintained their principles in various posts of civil 
trust, and so brilliantly augmented the glory of his 
country in the field of battle, Mr. Dallas, with senti- 
ments towards General Jackson in which the friends 
of Mr. Calhoun in Pennsylvania at once participated, 
took the lead in suggesting that the younger candi- 
date should be presented to the American people for 








‘the second office, while the united and harmonious 


voice of the democratic party should name General 
Jackson for the presidential chair. Inevery measure 
that resulted from this determination, Mr. Dallas 
bore a prominent part; the eloquent address in which 
the democratic convention of the state presented 
their reasons for the course they had adopted, is ge- 
nerally understood to have proceeded from his pen; 
and when, in November 1824, the unusually large 
majority of more than thirty thousand democratic 
votes showed the enthusiastic feeling of the people 
of the state, there were few among them whose zeal 
had been more honorably and actively displayed than 
his in producing that gratifying result. 


The nefarious compact, in which Mr. Clay figured 
so largely, having wrested the presidency from Gen. 
Jackson, the succeeding four years only contributed 
to create the yet stronger concentration of public 
opinion in his favor; and when he obtained, in 1828, 
the suffrages of fifteen states, the majority in Penn- 
sylvania had been increased beyond fifty thousand. 
It was during this interval that Mr. Dallas received 
from the people of his native city an honorable mark 
of their ccnfidence by an election to the mayoralty: 
an office which for many years past has, In conse- 





quence of the usual ascendency of the federal party, 
been seldom bestowed upon a person of his political 
opinions. On the election of General Jackson, he 
was selected by him as the chief representative of 
the executive government of the Union in the same 
city, being appointed to the office of district attorney 
of the United States. To the same post hig, father 
had been appointed by Mr. Jefferson, through the 
whole of whose administration he continued to fill it, 
and from that office Mr. Madison called him to the 
head of the treasury. His son occupied the post for 
a much shorter period, but in the two years during 
which he discharged his duties, several cases of pub- 





hie interest and considerable magnitude gave full 
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scope to his abilities, and contributed their share to 
his reputation as a professional man, which each 
year continued to augment. 

At length, in the year 183], a vacancy having oc- 
curred in the representation from Pennsylvania in 
the senate of the Unitea States, the legislature se- 
lected Mr. Dallas to fill‘that honorable post. Thus, 
in entering for the first time a legislative body, he 
found himself in the highest and most important as- 
sembly that exists under the provisions of the Ame- 
rican constitution. A new field was given to his 
talents as a statesman andan orator. Having at the 
bar of Philadelphia few equals in forensic eloquence, 
and being perhaps without a rival, certainly without 
a superior at home,on any occasion of public and 
especially political discussion, he was now required 
to match himself with men trained by exercise as 
well as possessed of distinguished abilities, in a scene 
which forbade the logical precision of a court, and 
yet could scarcely call forth or permit the animated 
current of spontaneous declamation, so often suc- 
‘cessfully indulged in, in the lesser assemblages of his 
fellow citizens. -His speeches in the senate of the 
United States throughout the period that he remain- 
ed there, were heard with attention that gave evi- 
dence of his complete success. “Those that have 
been more carefully reported, display on a variety of 
topics, striking political views; and they abound with 
passages of animated eloquence. 

The charter of the Bank of the United States, 
which had been granted in 1817, was about to expire. 
The officers of that institution solicited Mr. Dallas 
to present its claims for a renewal, and the repeated 
instructions which the legislature of Pennsylvania 
had addressed to him on the subject, left him with- 
out discretion as to his senatorial course. He pre- 
sented the memarial of the bank, frankly avowing 
his disinclination to the office of its advocate, and 
protesting a determination to submit its conduct to the 
most careful scrutiny. Jt is well remembered in 
Philadelphia, with show little favor his speech on this 
occasion was received by the banking dictators of 
Chesnut street. The amendments which he grafted 
on their project,and the jealously republican spirit 
with which he proposed to divest it of all possible 


influence upon the politics of the country, were equal- | 





that power in the Union which he believed to be es- 
sential to its preservation, and warranted by the spi- 
rit and terms of the contract, but deprecated, in so 
doing, every measure not cJearly necessary for those 
objects. On all questions appearing to involve any 
differences of policy or interest among the states, 
Mr. Dallas appears uniformly to have leaned to that 
course which he deemed most calculated, even at 
some sacrifice, to preserve the harmony of the whole. 

On the much vexed question of the tariff, his opi- 
niens coincide with those uniformly expressed by 
General Jackson, and which some of the recent jet- 
ters of Mr. Clay, if uncontradicted by others, would 
imply that he also had adopted. But unlike the can- 
didate of the whigs, his principles do not vary with 
the latitude; he has but a single set of them. He 
regards the tariff as an administrative measure, to be 
regulated by the revenue wants of the general go- 
vernment, by a scrupulous care to avoid all injustice 
to any section of the country, and by a patriotic de- 
termination to maintain the practical independence 
of the people as to ali articles necessary to defence 
or safety. He is neither for a horizontal tariff, as 
that system has been termed, by which necessity and 
luxury, the salt of the poor man and the tokay of the 
princely, are required to bear equal burdens,—nor 
for a tariff merely productive, which dispenses wealth 
by law to certain interests at the expense of ali the 
rest. His would be a tariff essentially for revenue, 
incidentally for protection,—such a tariff as was en- 
acted by the framers of our constitution in the first 
year of the government, and under which our whole 
ies was prosperous and all our people content- 
ed. 
On the 3d of March, 1833, the term expired for 
which he had been elected to the senate. At his own 
request, his name was withheld from the legislature 
as a candidate for re-election. He was desirous to 
return to the bar, from which such an occupation 
necessarily withdrew him; and his doing so was 
speedily followed by his appointment to an office, 
whose duties, while not unconnected with politics, 
were far more in accordance with his professional 
pursuits. He was selected by governor Wolf es the 
attorney general of his native state, and he continued 
to hold it with increasing reputation, and with a de- 


jand minute examination. 
|the Americans are sustained with great ability and 


a 


ee 


plunged into the long train of disasters from which 
its citizens have not yet been able to extricate them- 
selves, and of which the effects, extending far beyond 
their immediate objects, have produced the most de- 
plorable results on the business, prosperity, and even 
character of the American people. Even after the 
shackles had been fixed, Mr. Dallas was among those 
who sought to relieve the community from so fatal a 
thraldom. Taking advantage of the approaching 
convention, when the people of the state were to 
meet with every attribute of original sovereignty not 
restrained by the constitution of the United States, 
and of which the assemblage was promulgated by the 
vote of the people before the act in question was 
passed, he called to the consideration of the state, in 
an able and eloquent letter, the propriety of exam- 
ining into the frauds that had been perpetrated, and 
relieving the commonwealth, by an edict of that bo- 
dy, from all fraudulent invasions of its rights, due 
care being taken to protect and indemnify individu. 
als concerned in the institution from any pecuniary 
loss. 

The political history of the following winter was 
marked by the election of Mr. Van Buren to the pre- 
sidency; ane ene of the earliest of his acts was to 
offer to Mr. Dallas the post of envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to Russia. In that 
country he remained till October, 1839. The only 
portion of his official correspondence, while there, 
that has been made public, is his discussion with 
Count Nesselrode, relative to the territories and 
commercial intercourse of the two nations on the 
coast of the Pacific ocean. It developes several points 
connected with the rights of the respective govern- 
ments on those shores, presented with great clearness 
and interest, and destined, no doubt, at a day not 
very distant, to become subjects of still more general 
The claims and rights of 


power. 

In the same spirit that watched so carefully the 
proceedings of Russia on the northwest coast,he urged 
upon our governmem at home the indispensable duty 





question was sought to be complicated. 


of asserting our rights in the Oregon territory, and 
pointed out the insidious means by which the great 
Indeed, on 


ly the subject of obnoxious criticism. It was the day| gree of approbation and confidence on the part of | this topic as well as that of Texas, Mr. Dallas has 


of moneyed pride apd corporate control, which 
brooked no limitatiop gnd was insulted by a doubt. 


The less dignified cqnsiderations which so naturally 
stimulated their distaste to supervision had not yet, 


been developed. 


the whole community, never exceeded, nor often 
equalled, until the change in the exeeutive adminis- 
tration of the state, by the election of governor Rit- 
ner, of course induced him to withdraw, 


Mr. Dallas had scarcely retireg’ to private life, 


.been far in advance of his party friends. 









Like most of the democratic statesmen of Penn- 


— ny 3 y ergy? had not agli tr ore | markable proceeding that have ever characterized 
nion which he has since asserted so jrequenily and) the political course of the party opposed to demo- 
wih so much fore, that such ap incorporation is not eratic principles during any of the intervals of thei 
rather the manner in which the affairs of the bank} jng eo <a shuetanatines acts of eli oeiedi hens 
had been conducted with reference to the public in- | ceyeral of the Jeadine members of the republican 
terest, and its controverted interference in popular | “ 
elections. But circumstances soon transpired, which 
changed his doubts to conviction, and Mr. Dallas | 
found himself in the first rank among the uncompro- | 
mising opponents of that corrupt and corrupting mo- 
nopoly. 

Another most interesting subject of general discus- 
sion made the winters of 1832 and 1833 more me-| 
morable in our legislative history than any period | 
since the war with England. The principles pn| 
which a revision of, the tariff of duties was to .be' 
made, gave rise, in the former session, to warm and, 


the winter, and, in defiance of the positive provisions 
of the constitution of the state, a right was assumed 
by a committee of the legislature to investigate their 
private and social eonduct as members of Masonic 
societies. Of the persons subjected to this strange 
inquisition, Mr. Dallas was one. He obeyed the 
summons issued under the apparent sanction of the 
house of representatives, and appeared befcre the 
committee; but when asked to take the oath by which 
he was required virtually to acknowledge the right 
of instituting an inquisition so unheard of, into the 


| when he was made the object of one of the most re- | 
the Union. 


‘mind, Mr. Dallas devoted great attention. 
party were summoned to Harrisburg in the middle of | 


It is more 
than five years since his warning voice was raised 
against the encroachments of England on the west, 
and he was among the very first of our statesmen to 
vindicate the policy and justice of guarding against 
her reproaches on the south by re-annexing ‘Texas to 
His eloquent letter on this subject to a 
committee at Pittsburg was written at the close of 
the last year. 


To those objects of inquiry which, in such a coun- 
try as Russia, would naturally attract an intelligent 
Into its 
history, and a study of the habits, manners, and cha- 
racter of its people, he plunged with a natural enthu- 
siasm and collected a variety of facts tending to elu- 
cidate ail these subjects. Ina public address, deli- 
vered not long after his return to the United States, 
he sketched with a vivid and brilliant pen several 
of these topics; but it is to be hoped that a work of 
a more extensive kind may be hereafter given to the 
public. Jt is one which is rendered peculiarly inter- 
esting, from the nature of tbe friendly relations that 





long debates, which, in the following one, led to those | 


that involved the serious question of a right of one 
or more of the states to nullify a law making such 


revision on principles that it might regard as contra- | 


ry to the provisions of the constitution. On both ac- 
casions, Mr. Dallas took part in these debates. On 
the former, after an eloquent picture of the situation 
and resources of the United States, he touched with 
a powerful, but friendly spirit, the various causes to 
which, independently of the policy of protection ge- 
nerally advocated by the northern statesman, might 
be imputed the distresses that were supposed pecu- 
liarly to affect and injure the agriculture of the 
south. Following then the course of general opi- 
nion, as we!l as the declared policy of Pennsylvania, 


evinced by the repeated instructions of her legis-| 


lature, he presented, in a manner not often surpass- 
ed in force and clearness, by those who have treat- 
ed ine matter in the same light, the views then en- 
tertained on the best mode of adjusting the delicate 
question, so as to save the south from any real injury, 
and yet preserve from destructjon the labor and pur- 
suits of the northern and middle states. When the 


heightened excitement of the following year produc- 
ed that gloomy epoch in our fraternal annals, which 
was marked by serious discussions on the extent of 
force that the general government might exert upon 
the opposing laws of the states, and the consequent 
actions of her authorities and people, he sustained; 





tice, illegality, and folly. 





private and harmless conduct of himself and tis as- 


‘have existed, and that circumstances will probably 
|long preserve. He remarked with great truth, in the 
| address referred to, that “such, for more than half 


soeiates, he refused, ina short but most impressive |a century, has been the strangeness and perversity of 


address, and dispiayed, in terms that led to the abor- 


tive termination of the disreputable affair, its injus- 
His manly and decided 
course on this occasion gained for him the grateful 
acknowledgements of many who, though opposed to 
him in the erdinary contests of party, yet appreciated 
as,he did the sanctity of social intercourse and do- 
mestic privacy. While he was at Boston in 1837, 
about to embark to Russia, his conduct before the 
committee of inquisitors was commemorated by a 
splendid entertainment, in which the most distin- 
guished citizens of all parties united. 

During his detention at the seat of the state go- 
vernment, he perceived the secret operations that 
soon ripened to so fatal a result, by which the Bank 
of the United States was imposed, by corrupt and 
dishonest means, on the people.of the United States, 
and especially of Fennsylvania, asa state institution. 
He lent the aid of his influence and talents to resist 
while he remained at Harrisburg, and on his return 
to Philadelphia awakened his democratic brethren, 
in public discussions, to a full sense of the danger 
whose near approach had been carefully concealed. 
The history of that disastrous measure, and the 
means by which its success was achieved, if not yet 
developed in all their details, are yet generally 
known. In consequence of it, the state was 


other international presentations, that this republic 
and that despotism, though widely separated, recog- 
nized the wisdom of closely cementing their mutual 
amity. The freedom of the seas, the rights of aeu- 
trality, the searchless shelter of the flag, were early 
links of sympathy and confidence which the forecast 
of Mr. Jefferson strove to rivet. To these ties are 
since added others, springing mainly from a common 
conscioysness that, while there can seldom if ever 
be points of enmity, their geographical relation on 
opposite flanks of rival and ambitious powers, gives 
to their declared friendship a vast efficiency in dis- 
couraging assaults or encroachments upon their own 
security, pursuits, and independence. It is but a 
reasonable curiosity which seeks to understand a 
nation, more likely than any other to be the perma- 
nent and pacific ally of the United States.” 

Since Mr. Dallas’ return from Russia, he has de- 
voted himself exclusively to the practice of his pro- 
fession; and though it is generally understood that 
not long after that event, a seat in his cabinet was 
tendered to him by Mr. Van Buren, he has, so far, 
adhered to his determination to remain in private 
life. ‘*That he wil] be long permitted to do so,” says 
his eloquent and almost prophetic biographer in the 
Democratic Review, of whose production this sketch 





is litgle else than a summary, ‘we cannot think, unless 
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he shall strenuously resist the wishes and the judg- 
ment of his fellow citizens. To the confidence re- 
sed in him, founded in his adherence from earliest 
youth to the accepted doctrines of the republican 
arty on every great national question, he adds a 
Priltianey of genius, a spotless personal life, and 
ualities so calculated to win the affection and regard 
of all with whom he is called into association, that 
his native state, placing him as she does in the high- 
est class of her favorite sons, will scarcely consent 
that the ripe years of his life shall be withdrawn al- 
together from her service, and that of the people of 
the United States. Adurning and filling, as he would 
with eminent distinction, the most exalted offices 
that his fellow citizens can bestow, their hope is cer- 
tainly as general as it is reasonable and just, that 


none of the accidents which hang upon all human 
footsteps may withhold him from the honorable dis- 


MR. DALLAS ON THE U. 8S. BANK AND DISTRIBUTION. 
House of representatives, 
, Washington, June 4, 1844. | 

Dear sir: Should you ke elected to the office of 
vice president of the United States, would you, in| 
any capacity in which you might be eadled upon to | 
act, aid in the establishment of another U. States 
bank, or in the distribution of the proceeds of the 
public lands among the different states? 

Ineed not, J presume, apprize you that my object 
in procuring your answer to this question is solely 
to acquaint the public therewith. I hope that it may 
be given before the adjournment of the present ses- 
sion of congress. I have the honor to be, your obe- 


dient servant, J. WENTWORTH. 
Hon. Geo. M. Dallas. 


Philadelphia, June 8, 1844. 


sion any attempt to lessen the restrictions upon the 
importation of any articles of foreign manufacture, 
or production, which may compete with articles of 
similar growth, production or manufacture in the U. 
States. 

And be it further resolved by the authorities aforesaid, 

hat a reduction of duties upon articles the like of 
which are neither manufactured or produced in the 
United States, or which does not materially affect the 
industry of the country, would meet the approbation 
of our constituents. 

And beit further resolved, &c., That the people of 
Pennsylvania never can consent to an abandonment 
of the protective system. 

And be it further resolved, &c. That if a reduction 
of the revenue becomes necessary, wo should prefer 


a prohibition of the introduction of articles of fo- 


reign fabric and production, the like of which we 





gharge of those public trusts which are conferred by 
The willing suffrages of a free people, upon those | 
@mong them who have been found to be the most de- | 
serving.” 

In personal-appearance and deportment, few men 
blend more simplicity and dignity; and as a public 
speaker, his manner is singularly prepossessing.— 
Though not hasty or unusually rapid, his lively ima 


Dear sin: In accepting the nomination with which | 
the Democratic National Convention unexpectedly | 
honored me,I certainly conceived myself, at the | 
same moment, as acquiescing in the political princi- 
ples enunciated in the resolutions passed by that body, 
and as engaging with solemnity to cherish and ex- 
emplify them, ‘in any capacity in which I might be call- 
\ a jed upon to act,” should that nomination result in my 
gination and success in happy illustration give to his | election to the office of vice president. Had I dis- 
speeches, even when least premeditated, an attrac- | covered among those standard resolutions, a rule of 
tive variety, aptness, and ease, and make him one of conduct, legislative or executive, with which, in a 
the most fortunate of orators in occasional addresses | material feature, my mind refused to accord, I could 
to popular bodies, as he has been one of the most! not, without being inexcusably disingenuous, have 
successful in sciences requiring the highest talents | consented to become the candidate of the party as 
for debate. To letters he is known to have always | whose creed they were justly and fairly proclaimed. 
been as much devoted as the occupations of an oth-|[In recalling your attention, therefore, with this re- 


wise active life would permit. His numerous poli- | mark, to the full and formal declaration of doctrine 
tical papers give evidence of an excellent style; and | 


published as of the proceedings of the convention, 
it isnot many years since his occasional contribu- | you will doubtless perceive that I have given a di. 
tions in the various branches of elegant literature | rectand comp: ehensive answer to your inquiry. As, 
were to be found in the publications of the cay. | however, your stated object in requesting this letter 

These are indeed the ornaments and coloring, | suggests tome the expediency and propriety of be- 
rather than the fibre of a statesman’s character. But | ing on the two topics to which alone you have refer- 
they grace it, without impairing its strength. A quick | red, even more explicit, allow me undisguisedly to 
penetration, a calm judgment, a clear analytical | aver that, as the relation now subsisting between the 
mind, richly improved by study of the world as well | national democracy and their candidates is appre- 
as books, generosity of temperament, warmth in| ciated by me, it would be impossible that 1 should, 
friendshids, and that universal yet dignified courtesy | by any official action, aid in the establishment of 
which resolves itself into conscious equality with the | another Bank of the United States, or in the distribu- 
humblest and the most powerful alike,—these are | tion of the proceeds of the public lands among the 





more essential traits in the portraiture of republican | different states, without deservedly incurring the im- 


are successfully manufacturing and producing, to any 
reduction upon protected articles which we can pro- 
duce and manufacture as cheaply and as good 
amongst ourselves. 

And be it further resolved, &c. That we view the 
American systein, as a whole, which requires the 
united and concentrated operation of its friends 
against attempts to altack it in details, and that no 
step: should be taken to preserve one portion of it 
at the expense of another. 

And be it further resolved, &c. That the confidence 
of one interest in the aid and fellowship of another 
is the true shield of safety of the friends of the pro- 
| tected industry, and that such confidence should be 
| cultivated and relied on throughout the Union. 

And be it further resolved, &e. That connected as 
the prosperity of agriculture and manufactures are 
with the suecessful financial operations and sound 
currency of the country, we view the speedy re- 
chartering of the Bank of the United States, as of 
vital importance to the public welfare.” 

Of this series of seven resolutions, it will be seen 
that six refer exclusively to the tariff, and but one 
to the recharter of the U. States Bank! And in this 
seventh resolution, are found those positive, binding 
instructions, which were so strict, that even the in- 
genuity of George ©. Dallas could not devise a way 
to evade them! 

“Sharp optics, it must take, I ween, 
To see what is not to be seen.” 


But we will not insult the good sense of even our 








greatness; and all who know Mr. Dallas will at once | putation of a breach of good faith,and the conse- | Joco foco readers, by farther remarks upon so bold a 


recognize them as his own. 


|quent and worse penalties of self-reproach. 


With 


proposition. Mr. Dallas was not instructed, and the 


Such has been the life and such the character of | great respect, 1 am, dear sir, your friend and obe-| Argus knew such to be the fact, when the above 


him, whom the the democracy of Pennsylvania sub- | dient, 
mits with pride to her sisters of the Union as her | 


first recognized candidate for the executive magis- 
tracy. It is not to disparage any other of the emi- 
nent men whom her suffrages have honored, to affirm 
that no one of her statesmen has ever maintained a 
purer or more elevated walk of life, been more be- 
Joved by those around him and respected every 
where, or been more richly commended to the favor 
of his country by his patriotism, his services, and 
his capacity for enlarged usefulness, than Ggorce M. 
Dattas. 


ee 


THE VICE PRESIDENCY: 
G. M. DALLAS’ ACCEPTANCE OF THE NOMINATION. 
The following Jetter has been received by the 
committee of the national convention, appointed to 
notify Mr. Dallas of his nomination as the democra- 
tic candidate for the vice presidency: 
Philadelphia, June 1, 1844. 
GENTLEMEN: The letter which, as a committee 
appointed for that purpose, you have addressed to 
me, conveys the information that the Democratic 
National Convention assembled at Baltimore ‘thave 
with great unanimity nominated me to be the candi- 
date of the democracy for vice president of the U. 
States, at the ensuing election.” 
It is under a deep and grateful sense of the honor 
it confers and of the confidence it manifests, that I 
frankly accept the nomination. Iam aware of the 
responsibilities to which it suddenly summons me, 
and which are thus promptly assumed. Should the 
renewed efforts of the pofitical party to which | 
have always been attached, prove successful, [ may 
find, in my personal deficiencies, cause to repent the 
temerity which did not shrink from the burthensome 
duties of exalted station: but with an habitual reli- 
ance upon the generous candor of my fellow-citi- 
zens, | am quite sure thatno results can take from 
my readiness to venture into the service of my coun- 
try, under the general auspices and for the pure pur- 
poses of democracy, its natural and ample consola- 
tion. [have thehonor to be, gentlemen, most re- 
Spectfully, your friend and ser’vt, 
G. M. DALLAS. 
To Hon. Henry Hubbard, Wm. H. Roane, Benj. 
H. Brewster, Rom’s M. Saunders, and Robert Ran- 
toul, jr., committee. 


G. M. DALLAS. 

Hon. John Wentworth, M. C. 

GEO. M. DALLAS—THE “BANK CANDIDATE.” 
From the Albany Evening Journal. 

It is true that Mr. Dallas in °32 did vote, under ih- 
structions from the legislature of Pennsylvania, in 
favor of a bank, but it is also true that he stated at 
the time, in his place in the senate, that the act was 
not his own, but of those who had appointed him, 


his own convictions and views were against a bank. 
[Albany Argus. 

Such is the lame and impotent excuse, which the 
Argus renders for the course of its bank candidate 
for the vice presidency, in introducing and advocat- 
|ing in the United States senate the bill to re charter 
the Bank of the United States. It is disagreeable— 
very—we adinit, after having established its **bank” 
battery for the utter demolishment of Messrs. Clay 
and Frelinghuysen, and with them the whole whig 
party, to have that same dreadful engine of destruc- 
tion spiked by one’s own friends—or, what is still 
more provoking, to see one’s own party cut in pieces 
by the hot shot intended for others! We tender our 
commiseration to our neighbor, for the uncomforta- 
ble position in which he and his party are placed, by 
this false move of their leaders. But having thus 
fully discharged the claims of charity and benevo- 
lence, we must be permitted to protest against the sa- 
crifice of rRuTH, On the part of our cotemporary, to 
shield himself and his friends. The state printer 
admits that Mr, Dallas did vote for the recharter of 
the United States Bank—but then, poor man, he 
was so hampered by instructions, that he could not 
help himself, but was compelled to vote against the 
dictates of his own conscience and the teachings of 
his sober judgment. We shall not argue this point, 
but content ourselves with a simple statement of 
Jacis, leaving the candid reader to deduce from them 
his own inferences. And first as to the instructions. 
Here they are verbatim et seriatim, as adopted by the 
legislature of Pennsylvania. We copy from Niles’ 
Register, vol. 42, p. 274: 

‘‘Resolutions relative to protective duties and the 

Bank of the United States. 





the commonwealth of Pennsylvania in general assembly 
met, That we view with the most serious apprehen- 








and whose will he felt bound to carry out—and that | 


Resolved, by the senate and house of representatives of 


cool and impudent assertion was made. 

We now solicit the attention of our readers, and 
of the Argus, to the following sketch of the pro- 
ceedings in the senate of the United States, when 
the question of the recharterof the bank was under 
iconsideration. Let them judge how far Mr. Dallas 
| was bound by such instructions, in the course pursu- 
,ed by him on that occasion. Our references are to 


‘the same volume of Niles’ Register, and we invite 





(our neighbor to the task of impugning the correct- 
|ness of any or all of our statements: 


“March 13, 1832. Mr. Dallas reported a bill to 
renew the charter of the Bank of the United States, 
for the term of fifteen years.”” The followingis a 
synopsis of the bill a> reported.— 

Here follows an abstract, but it is only necessary 
to copy the Gth and 7th sections, in order to under 
stand aright the subsequent action of the senate: 

“6. Not more than two branches to be established 
or retRined in any state; and not more than one, ex- 
cept in the states in which they now exist, without 
the assent of the legislature. 

“7, Bonus of $500,000 to the government, payable 
in the three first years, in three payments.” 

Here is the evidence of the original paternity of 
this **bill of abominations.” What inexorable in- 
structions! Mr. Dallas was not only compelled to 
vote against his‘town convictions,’ but also to give 
life and being to the ‘‘monster” which was to ruin 
the country, and all its republican institutions, had 
not the **Hero of New Orleans,” like Hercules of 
old, strangled the giant in its infaney! Novel in- 
structions indeed! and a most dutiful senator! But 
further: Mr. Dallas having given life to this dreaded 
‘‘moster,” does not then leave it to its fate, or to the 
tender nursing of strangers, but watches over it with 
a parent’s tenderness and fastering care. Ecce siginum: 

“May 15. Mr. Dallas give notice that he siould, 
on Tuesday next, move the senate to take up the 
bill to recharter the Bank of the United States.” 

Again:— 

‘‘ Way 23. The senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill to modify and. continue the act to itcor- 
porate the subscribers to the Bank of the U. States. 

Mr. Dallas addressed the senate for about au hour 
in favor of the bill.” 

It would seem that even our not too scrupulous 
cotemporary, could not say that Mr. Dallas, in these 
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articulars, was bound by his instructions! Certainly 

ere is prima facie evidence of ‘free agency,” and 
a support of the bill conamore. What says the state 
printer? 


We willnow notice some of the votes of Mr. D. 
It will be seen, by reference to the original bill, that 
the assent of the states was required to the estab- 
lishment of branches within their limits. But we 
find that May 29, a motion to strike out this provision 
prevailed by a vote of ayes 28, noes 18. Among the 
affirmative votes will be found the name of Mr. Dal- 
las!_ This vote, too, was doubtless 1n strict accord- 
ance with his instructions! 


But farther: The bonus of $500.000 to be paid by 
the bank, was subsequently altered to $200,000 per 
annum for fifteen years—making a total of $3,0U0,- 
000. What a magnificent ‘‘corruption fund,” and 
for this too, Mr. D. voted. Nor was this all. The 
principle of distribution has been most unscrupu- 
lously assailed by the locofocos of the present day. 
And speeches, editorials, reports, and even labored 
addresses from locofoco legislators to their constitu- 
ents, have teemed with denunciations of the policy 
of ‘‘raising revenue for the purposes of distribu- 
tion?” Mark the consistency of the so-called demo- 
cracy! Here was to be a sum of $3,000.000 raised 
from this bank, and certainly it must be classed as 
one of the revenues of government. The question 
of the proper distribution of this revenue was rais- 
ed, and a motion of Mr. Sprague, that the bonus be 
‘divided among the states in proportion to their po- 

ulation,” was agreed to, ayes 25, noes 19—Mr. 

dallas voting in the affirmative! Where then slept 
the thunders of loco focoism? Wil! not the Argus, 
@ven at this late day, atone, by launching its fierce 

nunciations at the head of its ‘“‘bank candidate” 
for the vice presidency? 

But we have not yet done with this ‘instructed 
candidate: 


‘June 6. Mr. White, of Tennessee moved to 
amend the bill by inserting a provision that when- 
ever the public deposits shall exceed an average of 
$1,000,000, interest thereupon shall be allowed at 
three per cent.” 

This amendment was negatived, ayes 23, noes 24, 
Mr. Dallas voting in the negative, and thus by his 
vote deciding the question! 

We now come to the final passage of the bill: 

“June ll. The bill to modify and continue the 
act to incorporate the subscribers to the Bank of the 
United States was read athird time. The question 
being on its passage the same was taken by yeas and 
nays and decided as follows: 


“Yras—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, 


Clayton, Dalles, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hen- | 


dricks, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Naudain, Poin- 
dexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Sey- 
mour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, Tipton, Tomlinson, 
Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins—28. 

Nays-—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Dickerson, 
Dudiey, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hill, Kane, 
King, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, Tazewell, 
Troup, Tyler, White—20.” 

But Mr. Dallas, as the Argus intimates, was not 
content with a simple vote in favor of the bill. He 
did ‘define his position,”’ and here it is. A precious 
morceau truly: 

‘On his name being called— 

‘Mr. Dallas said, that being called to vote on the 
passage of the bill, he felt it to be his duty to make 
a brief statement to the senate. He had been re- 
turned to the senate on the hist of stockholders, as 
hoiding a part of the stock inthe bank. As soon as 
he found that the subject would come in for discus- 
sion, he had directed the stock which he held in the 
institution to be sold. Jt had been sold, he had re- 
ceived the amount of the sales,and had no longer 
any interest in the bank!!!” 


Let this explanation be read with attention. It is 
rich. So fearful was Mr. Dallas, that when the try- 
ing hour came, he should be debarred from voting 
in: favor of the bill, that he took the precaution to sell 
hys stock, pocket the proceeds, and thus stand before 
the senate, ‘redeemed, regenerated and disenthrall- 
ed?’ And in this, too, doubtless he was ‘*bound by 
imstructions.”» Could impudence or mendacity go 
farther, wien such a pretence was set up? Let the 
Argus and its readers answer, 

But Mr. Dallas has not yet left the stand. July 
3, the tariff bill was under consideration, when the 
following proceedings were had: 

“Mr. Dallas moved to lay the bill on the table, in 
order to take up a message just received from the 
house.— Yeas 26. 

‘The senate then proceeded to consider the mes- 
sage, which communicated the passage of the bill to 
modily and continue the act to incorporate the sub- 
seribers to the Bankof the United States, with an 
amendment, 








“The amendment allowed all the branches now 
existing in any state, wlfere there are more than two 
to continue. 

‘On motion of Mr. Dallas, the senate concurred 
in the amendment.” 

Here we find Mr. Dallas, as was very proper on 
his part, acting as sponsor to his cherished offspring. 
To none else, did the duty so appropriately belong. 

The celebrated ‘‘veto” made its appearance July 
10, and then came up the question, “Shall the bill 
pass, notwithstanding the objections of the presi- 
dent?” Debates were had thereon, when the vote 
was taken and resulted as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, 
, Dallas, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Holmes, 
Johnson, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robinson, Ruggles, 
Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tipton, Tomlinson, 
Webster, Wilkins—22. 

Nays—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Dudley, 
Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hill, King, Man- 
gum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, Tazewell, Troup, Ty- 
ler, White—19. 


Mr. Dallas can now retire. We have traced his 
progress from the inception to the final disposition 
of the ‘bank’? question. We might have multiplied 
to an almost indefinite extent, the record Of votes on 
the incidental and collateral questions which arose 
during the consideration of this bill. In every in- 
stance, will Mr. D’s name be found associated with 
Messrs. Clay, Frelinghuysen, Ewing, Webster, &c., 
and in opposition to each and all the amendments 
offered by Messrs. Benton, Forsyth, Marey, White 
and other opponents of the bill. In view of this 
fact, let the reader again peruse the “instructions,” 
and form his own opinion, of the extent of that un- 
blushing love of falsehood and misrepresentation, 
which can deliberately assert that Mr. Dallas voted 
‘‘under instructions,” and against the convictions of 
his own conscience. The pretence is too flimsy— 
the assertion too barefaced. Not one of the sena- 
tors took a more active part in the progress of this 
bill than did Mr. Dallas. He was a friend of the 
bank, and he fought its battles manfully. The fierce 














well, had then no terrors for him. Despite their 
threats,and the thundersof the then “lion of the 
| voted to nullify the veto of General Jackson: But 
we willnotenlarge. We congratulate the Argus and 
| its compeers upon the nomination of this ‘*father of 
| the bank” for the second office in the gift of the peo- 
ple. The task of whitewashing his acts will be an 
agreeable one for the dog-days. But some other 
subterfuge must be sought, than the fabled “‘instruc- 
tions” of the Pennsylvania legislature. These have 
been disposed of. Perhaps the Argus will indulge 
us in making a suggestion. Would it not be advisa- 
ble for the party to spike their ‘‘bank” artillery, and 
with the gracefulness of their once powerful, but 
now fallen chieftain, ‘wheel to the right about,” 
and make the welkin ring with cheers for ‘George 
M. Dallas and the U. States Bank!” 
CHRONOLOGY WITHOUT COMMENT—PREFACE. 
‘rom the Philadelphia Forum. 
May 30, 1844.—Resolution of the Baltimore con- 
vention which nominated Polk and Dallas: 
‘Resolved, That congress has no power to charter 
'a national bank, that we believe such an institution 
| one of deadly hostility to the best interests of the 
| country; dangerous to our republican institutions and 
| the liberties of the people, and calculated to place 
| the business of the country within the controi of a 
_concentrated money power, and above the laws and 
will of the people.” 
CHAPTER I. 
| MR. DALLAS AND A BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 
| In the senate of the United States. 
Monday, January 9, 1832.—Mr. Da.uas presented 
the memorial of the Bank of the U. States, praying 
for a re-charter, and said, ‘‘He could not but feel 
strongly impressed by the recollection that the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania recently and in effect unani- 
mously had recommended the re-charter of the bank. 
He became there a willing as he was virtually an in- 
| structed AGENT in promoting to the extent of his ability, 
an object which, however dangerously timid its in- 
troduction might seem, was in ilself entilled to every 
consideration and favor.”"—(See Register of Debates. 
| Vol. vii. part I. p. 55.) 
Jan. 20. 1832.—Mr. Benton asked leave to intro- 
| duce a resolution to declare the branch drafts of the 
' bank of the United States illegal. Mr. Davuas re 
plied in favor of the bank, and said:—‘To me the 
Bank of the Unitdd States is nothing but a bank, a 
mere bank, enacted under the influence of the purest 
motives for admirable purposes.”? On granting leave 
the yeas were ]§, nays 29, DatLas voting against 
granting Mr. Benton leave. 
February Sth, 1832.—Mr. Datias made another 
speech in tavor of the bank, in reply to Mr. Benton. 
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March 13, 1832.—Mr. Darras, from the select com. 
mittee, reported a bill to renew the charter of the 
Bank of the United States. 

May 23, 1832.—Mr. Dattas made his speech in 
favor of the bank as constitutional and expedient. Mr. 
Webster followed on the same side, and on the 26th 
May, Mr. Benton replied to- Messrs. Webster and 
Datuas: 

May 26, 1831.—Mr. Webster moved an amend- 
ment to make the payment of the bonds more gra- 
dual and easier to the bank; Mr. Benton opposed it. 
It was carried 32 to 10, Mr. Datas voting for it. 

May 29, 1832.—An amendment was adopted, strik- 
ing out the pending amendment, which required the 
assent of the states to the establishment of branches; 
yeas 28, pays 18, Mr. Dautas voted for it. 

June 1, 1832.—An amendment was pending to tax 
the branches, a proposition was made by Mr. Sprague 
to strike it out and distribute the bonus among the 
states; agreed to, 36 to 18. Mr. Datuas voting for 
it; Mr. Benton against it. 

Same day.— Mr. Bibb offered an amendment to li- 
mit the bank rate of interest to 5 per cent. Rejected, 
26 to 25. Yeas, Benton, Grundy, &c. Nays—Dautas, 
Weoster, Frelinghuysen, &c. 

ilso—An amendment to abolish proxy voting. Re- 
jected 10 to 25. Yeas—Benton, Bibb, Ellis, Haynes, 
Hill, Kane, Marcy, More, and White. Nays—Clay, 
Datias, Frelinghuysen, &c. 

June 2, 1832.—Mr. Benton’s amendment to strike 
out the exclusive privilege of the bank—resectep— 
Yeas 16—Benton, Grundy, &e.—Nays 26, Datias 
Webster, Clay, Frelinghuysen, &c. 

Same day— Benton’s amendment to forbid foreigners 
holding stock in the bank—rejected, Mr. Dauuas vot- 
ing for it. 

Same day—Benton’s amendment asserting indivi- 
dual liability of stockholders—-rejected; Datuas vot- 
ing against it. 

Same day.—Mry. Renton’s amendment forbidding 
the issue of any ourrency by the bank not redeema- 
ble in specie—Mr. Benton said he offered this lo test 
whether it was intended to make the bank a specie paying 





'denunciations of Messrs. Ritchie, Blair and Cros- | 


| White House,” he voted for the bank, and again | 





bank or not. Rejected, 17, to 27,—-Mr. Daas voting 
against it. 

Same day.—Mr. Marcy’s amendment reserving the 
right of ihe repeal of the bank charter to congress— 
rejected 15 to 29-—Mr. Da.uas voting against it. 


Same day.—Tazewell’s amendment to shorten the 
term ofthe charter from 15 years to 10;—Dallas ear- 
nestly opposed it, saying, ‘*That the bank heretofore 
had done no mischief, and could not hereafter,” and 
that, “in his opinion, nothing was so weak, so con- 
temptibly weak,as a moneyed corporation.” Messrs. 
Clay and Webster sustained Mr. Datuas. It was 
rejected, 20 to 27—Mr. Datuas voting against it. 

June 5, 1832.—Amendment to strike out the bonus 
and limit the rate of interest to 5 per cent. Mr. Dat- 
Las and Mr. Frelinghuysen opposed it. It was re- 
jected, 18 to 26. Mr. Darras voting againss it. 

June 6, 1832.—The bank bonus in Mr. Dattas’ 
bill being $150,000, Mr. Marcy moved to increuse it 
to $525,000. Rejected, 10 to 36, Mr. Dauuas voting 
against it. 

Mr. Knight moved to increase it to $350,000. Re- 
jected 20 to 27. Mr. Da tas voling against it. 

Mr. Seymour moved to increase it to $300,000.— 
Rejected, 20 to 27. Mr. Datyas voting against it. 

Mr. Dickerson, of N. J. moved to increase it to $250,- 
000. Rejected, 201027. Mr. Davvas voting against it. 

Finally $200,000 were agreed to, Mr. Datuas, and 
Mr. Webster voting for it. 

Same day.— Mr, Marcy’s amendment reserving right 
to the states to tax, rejected 22 to 25; Mr. Dauias 
and his friends voting against it. 

Same day.— Mr. Forsyth’s amendment to limit bank 
interest to 5 per cent. again rejected, 2] to 26; Mr. 
Daas voling against if. 

Same day.— Mr. White’s amendment to require the 
bank to pay 3 per cent. interest on the surplus pub- 
lic deposites, rejected, 23 to 24; Mr. Daxuas voting 
against it. 

Same day.—Mr. Benton’s motion te refer the bill 
to the secretary of the treasury, (Gen. Jackson’s) 
to report on it, rejected; Mr. DaLias voling against it. 

June 9, 1832.—Mr. Grundy moved the indefinite 
postponement of the bill; lost 20 to 24; Mr. Daxuas 
voling against il. 

Same day.—Bank bill ordered to third reading, 25 
to 20; Mr. Datias voting for it. 

June 11, 1832.—Bank bill finally passed, 28 to 20; 
Mr. Datuas voting for it. Nays—Benton, Bibb, 
Brown, Dickerson, Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, 
Kane, Hayne, Hill, King, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, 
Moore, Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, White. 

July 10 1832.—Andrew Jackson, veloed the Bank 
of the U. States as unconstitutional and inexpedient. 

The next day, the vote was considered.im the senate, 
Mr. Webster commencing the debate, sustaining the 
bank bill, and opposing the views of the president. 
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Speaking of the message, he said—“‘It wantonly «eq 
tacks whole classes of people for the purpose of turn- 
ing against them the prejudices of other classes. It 
finds no topic too exciting for use, no passion too In- 
flammable for its address and solicitation.” 

July 13, 1832—Mr. Benton spoke in favor of 
the veto, and a vote was taken on the passage of 
the bank charter in spite of the reto, and Mr Datvas 
voted for the bill and against the VETO. — . 

July 21, 1832.—Town meeting in Philadelphia, at 
which Daniel Groves was president; Charles J. Jack, 
esq. offered the following resolution— 

esolved, That in the veto of president Jackson, he 
has shown an utter contempt for the unanimous voice 
of Pennsylvania, expressed through her legislature 
and delegation in congress, both with regard to the 
bank, the tariff, and the judiciary. 

Danie! W. Cox offered the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting are due, 
and are hereby tendered, to George M. Dauuas and 
William Wilkins, for having, after a full discussion 
and deliberation being had on the executive veto to 
the bill rechartering the bank, continued to vote for 
the passage of the bank bill. 

July 23, 1832.—Veto meeting in Philadelphia; H. 
Horn, president; Mr. Datias spoke. On motion of 
Thomas Earle— 

Resolved, That this meeting fully sustain the veto 
and the reasons by which it is sustained in the pre- 
sident’s excellent message. 

July 7, 1836.—Mr. Datuas wrote his memorable 
letter in which he said—*‘Of the constitutional power 
of the national government to create a bank, | did 
not then, nor do [ now entertain a doubt. Of the ability 
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the price of lands over ten years in market to $1, and 
and to actual settlers 50 cents; Rejected, 19 to 24. | 
Mr. Dallas voting against it. te | 

Same day.—Mr. Clay’s land distribution bill order- | 
ed toa third reading, 24 to 18. Mr. Dallas voting for it. 

July 3, 1832.—Mr. Clay’s land distribution bill fi- 
nally passed the senate, 26 to 18—Mr. Dallas voting 
for it. 

Yeas.—Bell, Chambers, Ciay, Clayton, Dallas, 
Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, 
Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Naudain, 
Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, 
Silshee, Sprague, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster, 
Wilkins. 

Nays.—Benton, Brown, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, 
Hayne, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, 
Robinson, Smith, Tazewell, Troup. Tyler, White. 

N. B. On this fubject of distribution Mr. Dallas 
was not instructed. 

The end of chapter I]!! 

CHAPTER HWI—MR. DALLAS AND INTERNAL IMPROVE- 
MENT. 

Resolution of the Baltimore convention that nomi- 
nated Polk and Dallas: 

Resolved, That the constitution does not confer up- 
on the general government the powcr to commence 
and carry on a system of internal improvements. 

In the senate of the United States. 

May 25, 1832.—Mr. Chambers’ motion to consider 
a bill to subscribe, on the part of the United States, 
to the stock of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad—re- 
jected, 18 to 21. Messrs. Benton, Marcy, &c. voting 
against jit—Mr. Da.tas voling for it. 

May 29 1832.—Motion to consider the Baltimore 


A — eee 


Same day.—Mr. Robinson's amendment to reduce’ of March, 1833, the two houses of the Pennsylvania 


legislature met, in convention, for the purpose of 

electing a United States senator for six years from 

the preceding 4th. The following was the ballot: 
McKean, - - - - - 46 


Rush, - - . - - 39 
Sergeant, . - - - - 17 
Muhlenburg, - - - - 16 
DALLAs, . - - - THREE! 


As there was no prospect of electing any body at 
that time, the convention adjourned, to meet again, a 
few days after. On that occasion, the following was 
the vote; Dallas gaining a little strength, although 


we are told “his name was withheld from the legis- 


lature as a candidate for re-election!” 
McKean, : - - - - 46 


Rush, - - - - . 42 
Dallas, - - - - - 22 
Sergeant. - - - : . 13 
Muhlenburg, - - : > : 3 


As we have stated, McKean was ultimately elect- 
ed, althongh the convention was obliged to dissolve, 
without effecting a choice. [ Boston Allas. 








PASSED AT THE FIRST SESSION OF THE 28TH CONGRESS. 




















An act to refund the fine imposed on General An- 
|drew Jackson, 

An act to authorize the president of the United 
States to direct transfers of appropriation in the 
| naval service under certain circumstances. 
| An act making appropriation for the payment of 


| horses lost by the Missour: volunteers in the Florida 
war. 





of congress to create such a bank a3 would be a safe | and Ohio railroad bill. Mr. Miller, of S.C. (loco-| Avy act making appropriations for the support of 
machine of finance and a serviceable agent in preserv- | foco) said he had viewed the vote of the other day 6 Spprop PP 


t | 0) said ea | | the military academy for the fiscal year ending on 
ing a sound currency I then was, and still am, con- | as indicating a determination not to go any further 


; : , | the 30th day of June, 1845 
VINCED.” (into these expenditures for internal improvements. | 
The end of chapter I!!! 


lif taken up it would be considered that the adminis- 
CHAPTER IIl.—MR. DALLAS AND DISTRIBUTION. ‘tration was not disposed to cut down these wasteful 


An act for the re'ief of the widows and orphans 
‘ofthe officers, seamen and marines of the United 


ce 


Resolution of the Baltimore convention that no- | 
minated Polk and Dallas: 

Resolved, That the proceeds of the public lands | 
ought to be sacredly applied to the national objects 
specified in the constitution; and that we are opposed 
to the law lately adopted, and to any law for the dis- 
tribution of such proceeds among the states, as alike 


inexpedient in policy and repugnant to the constitu- | 
tion. 


In senate of the United States. 

April 16, 1832.—Mr. Clay, from the committee | 
on manufactures, reported his bill for distribution | 
among the states of the proceeds of the public lands. | 


May 9, 1832.—Mr. King, of Alabama, moved to! 
refer Mr. Clay’s bil] to the committee on public lands, | 
known to be hostile to the bili. On this question there 
was a tie vote—22 to 22; Mr. Dauias voling with 
Messrs. Clay, Webster, Frelinghuysen, &c. in the 
negative. The vice president, (Mr. Calhoun), gave 
the casting vote in the affirmative. 

May 18, 1832—Committee on public lands report- 
ed against Mr. Clay’s bill, and in favor of reducing 
the price of the lands to the minimum of one dollar 
per acre. 

June 30, 1832.—A motion to postpone indefinately 
Mr. Clay’s distribution bill, after being opposed by 
Mr. Clay and Mr. Ewing, and advocated by Mr. Ben- 
ton, was lost-—17 to 25; Mr. Daas voting in the ne- | 
gative with Messrs. Clay, Webster, Frelinghuysen, &c. | 

Same day —Motion to lay Mr. Clay’s bill on the | 


table, rejected—15 to 27; Daas voting against it. | 


‘tion for new work. 


raised. 
outlet and river in the union could be. 


recorded 163 times. 
recorded his vote 28 times with Mr. Benton, Grun- 
‘dy, &c. and 135 times with Messrs. Clay, Webster, | O 


expenditures. Rejected, 13 to 23—Mr. Dallas voting | 
for it; Benton, Marcy, &c. against it. | 


| June 22, 1832-Senate considered the bill making ap- | 


propriations for internal improvement by the general | 


| States schooner Grampus, and for other purposes. 


An act to supply a deficiency in the appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 
1844, for the relief and protection of American sea- 
men. 


government. Mr. Forsyth’s amendment tostrike out; An act making appropriations for the payment of 


appropriation for the Cumberland river, which he said 


‘he meant to be a test question, as it was an appropria- 


Mr. Hayne also said ‘that he 
was glad this question was now solemnly and fairly 
If this work was to be authorized, every 
If this were 
done the government would be called on to make 
roads from one water course to another.”” Mr. Web- 
ster opposed the amendment. Rejected, 15 to 29. 
Mr. Dallas voting against it. 


Same day.—Internal improvement bill ordered to a | 


third reading and passed, 26 to 13. Mr. Dallas vot- 
ing for it, wita Messrs. Clay, Webster, Frelinghuysen, 


&c. Forsyth, Grundy, &c. against. 


RECAPITULATION. 

In the great session of 1832, on the questions of 
the bank, the tariff, land distribution, internal im- 
provement, &c. the yeas and nays, in the senate, are 
On these questions Mr. Dalias 


Frelinghuysen, &c.!!! 
For proof of this, see journals. 
BIOGRAPHY OF MR. DALLAS. 
Georae M. Darras. The Washington Globe of 


July 2, 1832.—Amendment of Mr. Hayne to al- | the 8th instant, contains a long and fulsome biogra- 


low the new states 15 instead of 10 per cent. lost, 2] 


to 26; Mr. Dallas dodged, but his brother-in law, Mr. | 


Wilkins voted in the negative. 


phical sketch of George M. Dallas, taken from the 
Democratic Review. How many entire perversions 


of fact this article may contain, or whether any one 


Same day.—Amendment of Mr. King, of Alabama, | of its sentiments is strictly correct, we are not, at 


to strike out the distribution clause, rejected; 21 to’ 


this moment, prepared to state. That little or no 


26; Mr. Dallas dodged; Mr. Wilkins voted in the ne- | dependence can be placed upon its accuracy, will ap- 


gative. 

Same day.— Mr. Benton’s amendment to reduce the 
price of the lands to one dollar per acre; rejected 21 
to 27. Mr. Dallas voting in the negative. 

Same day.— Mr. Benton’s amendment to reduce to 
50 cents per acre all lands which had been over 5 
years in market; rejected, 20 to 28. Mr. Dallas vol- 
ing in the negative. 

Same day.— Mr. Poindexter’s amendment to allow 
the new states 12) percent. instead of 10; Agreed to, 
27 to 20. Messrs. Benton and Clay voting for it; Mr. 
Dallas voting for it. 

Same day.—Amendment of Mr. Hendricks, to al- 
low Mississippi, Louisiana, Missouri, Indiana, Ala- 
bama, and Illinois 600,000 acres each; Agreed to, 28 
fo 16. Benton, Clay, and Frelinghusen voting for it; 
Mr. Dallas voting against it. 

Same day.— Mr. Hayne’s amendment to strike out 
the objects to which the states are to apply the land 
fund so as to allow them to use it as they pleased; 


pear from a single instance, showing the wilful false- 
hood of the writer. It is notorious that at the ex- 
piration of the two years for which he was chosen, 
so universal was the dissatisfaction felt by all parties, 
that although a candidate for re-election, Mr. Dallas 
was unceremoniously put aside. After a large num- 
ber of unsuccessful ballotings, McKean, a conserva- 
tive, and abank man, waschosen. Yet, in the article 
copied into the Globe, we find the following account 
of it. 

“On the 3d of March, 1833, the term expired for 
which he had been elected to the senate. At his 
own request, his name was withheld from the legis- 
lature as.a candidate for re-election.” 

A very easy way was this, to smooth over the sig- 
nal defeat, which was the most righteous reward of 
his servile subserviency to Jackson, and of his trea- 
cherous abandonment of his high trust. That the 
above quotation is utterly false, will appear from the 
unsuccessful ballotings of the first legislature, upon 





Rejected, 20 to 27. Mr. Dallas voting against it. 


whom devolved the filling the vacancy. On the 12th 


revolutionary and othem pensioners of the United 

| States for the fiscal cemented on the 30th of June, 
1845. 

_ Anact making appropriations for certain fortifi- 
cations of the United States for the fiscal year begin- 
ing on the Ist day of July, 1844, and ending the 30th 
| of June, 1845. 


; 


| An act making appropriations for the improvement 


of certain harbors and rivers. 

| An act to authorize the selection of certain school 

| lands in the territories of Florida, lowa and Wiscon- 

‘sin. 

| An act making appropriation of certain moneys in 
the treasury for the naval service. 

An act to alter the places of holding the district 
‘court of the United States for the district of New 
| Jersey. 
| An act to authorize the transfer of the names of 

pensioners from the agencies jn the state of Ken- 
|tucky, to the agency in Cincinnati, in the state of 
| Ohio. 

An act to explain an act of congress, passed on the 
third day of March, 1843, entitled ‘“‘An act for the 
relief of Elizabeth Gresham, widow of George Gres- 
ham.” 

An act making appropriations for the improvement 
| of certain harbors and rivers. 
| An act to change the time of holding the spring 
term of the district court of the United States for 
‘the eastern district of Virginia and of the circuit 
court of Alabama. 

An act making appropriations to aid in complet- 
ing the harbor at Racine, on the western shore of 
Lake Michigan. 

An act making appropriations for certain improve- 
ments on the western shore of Lake Michigan. 

An act making an appropriation for certain im- 
provements inthe territory of lowa. 

An act making appropriations for certain improve- 
ments in the territory of Florida. 

Anact to authorize the issuing of patents for cer- 
tain lands in the St. Augustine land district in 
Florida, the sales of which were not regularly repor- 
ted. 

An act granting to the county of Dubuque cer- 
tain lots of ground in the town of Dubuque. 

An act granting a section of land forthe improve- 
ment of Grand river, at the town of Potosi, in Wis- 
gonsin territory. 

An act to establish certain past roads in the terri- 
tory of Florida. 

An act to authorige the legislature of the several 
territories to regulate the appointment of represen- 
tation and for other purposes, 
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An act to confirm to the city of Fernandina, in Flori- 
da, certain lots reserved for public use by the Span- 
ish government. 

An act giving the assent to congress to the holding 
of an extra session of the Jegislative assembly of the 
territory of lowa. 

Anact to amend an act ertitle “An act to pro- 
vide for the armed occupation and settlement of the 
unsettled part of the peninsula of Florida. 

An act to provide for the erection of a marine hos- 
pitsl at Key West, in the territory of Florida. 

An act to confirm certain entries of land in the 
St. Augustine lund district, in the territory of Flori- 
da, made under the pre-emption law of 22d June, 
1838. 

An act making appropriations for the service of the 
post office department for the fiscal year ending the 
30th of June, 1845. 

An act to test the utility of the submarine tele- 
scope. 

An act directing q disposition of the maps and 
charts of the survey of the coast, 

An act transferring the execution of a certain act 


ee ne. 
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An act relating to the unlading of foreign merchan- 
dise on the right bank of the Mississippi river, oppo- 
site New Orleans. 

An act to provide for the adjustment of land claims 
within the states of Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisi- 
ana, and in those parts of the states of Mississippi 
'and Alabama south of the 31st degree of north lati- 
‘tude and between the Mississippi and Perdido rivers. 
‘ An act concerning the supreme court of the United 

tates. 

An act supplementary to the act entitled “An act to 
regulate trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes, 
and to preserve peace on the frontiers,” passed 30th 
June, 1834. 

An act respecting the northern boundary of the 
state of Missouri. 

An act to authorize repayment for lands sold by 
the United States without authority of law, and for 
other purposes. 

An act fo refund the fine imposed on the late An- 
thony Hoswell, under the sedition law, to his Jegal 
heirs and representatives. 








An act concerning conveyances or devices of pla- 


from the secretary of the (reasury to the secretary of ces of public worship in the District of Columbia. 


war. 


An act making appropriations for the payment: 
of navy pensions for the year ending 30th June, 1845. | 
An act making appropriations for certain objects | 
of expenditure therein named, in the year ending 30th, 
June, 1°45. 
An act making appropriations for the support of the 


An act supplementary to an act entitled ‘An act 
to regulate arrests on mesne process, in the District 
of Columbia,” approved August 1, 1842. 

An act providing for the insane asylum in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

An act requiring one of the judges of the circuit 
court for the District of Columbia hereafter to reside 


army for the fiscal year, ending on the 30th day of in Alexandria. 


June, 3845. 


An act making appropriations for the civil and. 
diplomatic expenses of government for the fiscal | 


An act to incorporate Georgetown College, in the 
District of Columbia. 
An act for the benefit of the stockholders of cer- 


year ending the 30th day of June, 1845 and for other | tain banks of the District of Columbia. 


purposes. 
An act to amend an act entitled ‘* An act to incor- 
orate the Alexandria canal company,” approved | 
on the 26th day of May, 1830. 

An act for repairing the roof of the court-house in 
Alexandria. 

An act to authorige the entry of certain lands oc- 
cupied by the branch pilots ofthe port of New Or- 
Jeans and others, in the state of Louisiana. 

Anuct explanatory of the treaty made with the 
Chippewa Jndians at Saganay, the 23d of January, | 
1838. 

An act making appropriations for the naval ser- 
vice for the fiscal year ending the 90th day of June, 
1845. 

An act making appropriations for the current and 
contingent expenses of the Indian department, and 
for fulfilling treaty stipulations with the various [n- 
dian tribes, for the fiscal year commencing on the first 
of July, 1844, and ending on the 30th day of June, 
1845. | 

An act establishing a navy yard. and depot at or 
adjacent to the city of Memphis, on the Mississippi 
river, in the state of Tennessee. 

An act to authorize the secretary of the treasury 
to grant a register to the British boat therein men- 
tioned. ' ae 

An act relating to certain collection districts and 
for other purposes. ' | 

An act to repeal an act entitled ‘‘An act to amend 
the act of the 10th of March, 1838, entitled ‘An act to | 
change the time of holding the circuit and district 
courts in the district of Ohio.’ ” beg 

An act directing the disposition of certain unclaim- | 
ed goods, wares, and merchandise seized for being il- | 
legaly imported into the United States. 

An act to repeal so much of the act approved the | 
93d of August, 1842, as requires the second regi- | 
ment of dragoons to be converted into a regiment of | 
riflemen after the 4th day of March, ]842. 

An act changing the time of holding the courts at 
Clarksburg and at Wheeling, inthe western district, 
of Virginia, and the circuit courtofthe United States | 
for the district of Arkansas. — | 

Au act to amend the judiciary act, passed the 24th | 

eptember, 1789. 
sip for ‘Ke relief of the citizens of the towns! 
upon the lands of the United States under certain | 
circumstances. ; 

An act relating to bonds to be given by custom-| 

| 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


se officers. 
ee act to amend an act entitled “An act to reor-| 
ganize the general land office.” | 
Au acito amend the act intitled “An act to estab-| 
lish branches of the mint of the United States.” 
An act to establish a port ofdelivery at the city of | 
Lafayette, in the state of Louisiana. gid a 
An act to repeal an act entitled ‘An act directing 
the survey of the northern line of the reservation | 
from the half-vreeds of the Sac and Fox tribes of | 
Indians by the treaty of August, 1824,” approved 
March 3, 1843. . Sea 
An act relating to the port of entry in the district 
of Passamaquoddy, in the state of Maine. | 





| John Miller; 


| Violet Calhoun, widow of 


An act authorizing a patent to be issued to Joseph 
Campau for a certain tract of land in the state of 
Michigan. 

An act for the relief of persons residing within the 
reputed limits of the state of Arkansas or Louisiana, 
and beyond the boundary line between the United 


ee cane eet ee 


Margaret Dougherty; Alice Usher; 
Abelard Guthrie; C. P. Sengstack; 
Ann Hunter, widow of Mary M. Telfair; 

Robert Hunter; John Sands; 

Mareay Olds; Pierre S. Derbanne; 
Francois Christian and Ferguson and Reed. 
widow Baptiste Berard; 

An act granting a pension to Bartholomew Ma- 
guire. 

An act for the benefit of John Perham. 

An act granting a pension to Emanuel Shrofe. 

An act granting a pension to Milly, an Indian wo- 
man of the Creek nation. 

An act for the benefit of Thomas Hunter and Alex- 
ander Caldwell. 

An act for the benefit of Simeon Dennin. 

An act for the benefit of James Anderson, of the 
territory of Iowa. 

An act granting a pension to Berthia Healy, wi- 
dow of Gerge Healy, deceased. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

A joint resolution accepting the sword of Wash- 
ington and the staff of Franklin. 

A joint resolution of respect for the memory of 
the donor of the camp-chest of General Washington. 

A joint resolution accepting the camp-chest of 
General Washington. 

A joint resolution respecting the application of 
certain appropriations heretofore made. 

A joint resolution providing for the printing of ad 
ditional copies of the journals and publie docu 
ments. 

A joint resolution in relation to certain property 
purchased for the use of the United States at the port 
of Bath, in the state of Maine. 

A resolution authorizing the corporation of Balti- 








| more to use a building of the United States at Laza- 


retto Point. 

A joint resolution to authorize the postmaster ge- 
neral to re-examine certain claims, and to allow one 
months’ extra pay to certain mail contractors. 





A joint resolution authorizing Capt. James Lowe 


States and the republic of Texas, as established by | to assign a certain section of Jand. 


the commissioners appointed to ascertain the same. | 


Private acts for the relief of, 


Walter S. Alexanderand Solomon Sturges, assig- 
nee of Humphey int 


others; 
Edward Kennard; creek; 


Geo. Davenport, of Rock The owners and crew of | . 
| Saltmarsh and Overton with the post office depart- 


Island, in the state of the schr. Privado; 
Ilinois; Lund Washington; 

Daniel G. Skinner, of Amos Proctor; 
Alabama; The legal representatives | 

Joseph Bryan, Harrison of Francis Cazeau, late | 
Young, and Benjamin merchant of Montreal; | 
Young; Woodson Wren, of Miss.; 

Benj. B. Ferguson; The owner and crew of | 

Ben). Murphy; the schr. Mary Francis; | 

William De Peyster and Eaton Nance; 

Henry N. Cruger; Geo. W. Allen and Reu- 

F. A. Keer; ben Allen; 

John Atchison; Samuel B. Tuck: 

Win. Henson; Samuel B. Folger; 

Ephraim D. Dickson; George M. Jones; 

Hiram Murch; Gervis Foote; 

Joseph Campau; Tsuac Fessenden; 

Wm. McPherson; Jonn Edmonson; 

Win. R. Davis; Wm. H. Hoag and others; 

Charles W. Morgan; George Wallis, 

George Harrison and his Henry S. Commager; 
sureties; David Allspach; 

The heirs of Christopher Mary Ann Linton; 
Miller; Robert Monroe; 

Wm. Glover; The heirs of Ebenezer 

John Mullings; Moore; 

James C. Hallock; Asa Davis; 

James Reid; Josiah Dillon, late assist- 

Joseph Bonnell; ant quartermaster ge- 

Levi Colmus; neval of the army. 

Isaac Justice; Manlius V. Thompson, 

Adam L. Mills; sole executive of Miles 

Lois Cronk, alias Cronk- W. Dickey, deceased; 
hite; Daniel W. Church; 

The legal representatives Charles Holt; 
of Capt. Samuel Shan- Harvey Heth; 
non, deceased; Lathrop Foster; 

James Pepper and others; 

The heirs of Hyacinth 
Lasselle; 

Geo. W. Clarke, Harris 
Cook, and John Brai- 
nerd, second, of the 
state of Rhode Island; 

True Putney and Hugh 
Riddle; 


Abigail Gibson; 


John Calhoun; 

Sarah Blackmore; 

The legal representatives 
of Valentine Giesy, de- 
ceased; 

Henry Newingham; 

Wm. P. Duval; John Frazer and George 

Richard Sneed; A. Trenholm; | 

The legal representatives [Isaac S. Ketchum; 
of John Baker, dcceage [saac S. Ketchum, late 
ed; special Indian agent; 





A joint resolution tendering the thanks of congress 
to the British authorities at Gibraltar, and the com- 
mander, officers, and crew of her Britauaic majesty’s 
ship Malabar. 

A joint resolution directing the auditor of the post 
office department to inquire as to the contract of 


ment. 

A resolution respecting receipts issued by the trea- 
sury of the United States in payment of public lands. 

A resolution suspending the jvint resolution “pro- 
viding for the printing of additional copies of the 
journals and public documents.” 

resolution to continue two clerks in the busi- 

ness of reservations and grants under Indian treaties. 

A resolution explanatory of ‘An act for the relief 
of Mary Williams, widow of the late Jacob Wil- 
Jiams, deceased.” 

A resolution for the relief of certain elaimants 
under the Cherokee treaty of F836. 

A resolution relating to the public lands at Spring- 
field and Harper's Ferry. 











TWENTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION, 
SENATE. 

June 13. Nualuralizavic Choate presented 
three additional memorials from Philadelphia, in fa- 
vor of amendment o: the laws of naturalization. 

Annexation of Texse. Mr. Benton felt it, he said, 
his imperative duty to call up for consideration the 
bill which he, a few days ago, introduced for the an- 
nexation of Texas. It was the more necessary in 
consequence of a communication lately made by the 
presicent to the other house. 

Mr. Walker wished first to have av opportunity of 
disposing of the resolutions which he yesterday offer- 
ed. He hoped they would not be passed over. 

Mr. Evans was desirous that the senate should act 
on the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill with- 
out further delay. and said he would propose that it 
be taken up at that hour. 

There being no objection, the bill providing for 
the annexation of Texas was taken up. 

. Mr. Benton spoke about two hours on the subject, 
commenting, particularly, on the recent message of 
the president to the house in relation to the rejected 
treaty of annexation. He had, he said, seen a mes- 
sage of the president of the United States, in which 
he alluded to the treaty which the senate bad refused 
to ratify, and which had, therefore, become defunct. 
He had seen that paper—which was a dead letter—a 
piece of blank paper—seut to the house of represen- 
tatives as a treaty, and the allention and favor of the 
house had been called to it by the president. 11 was 
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ysual, when a treaty was ratified, to ask the house 
to take measures to carry it into effect. ‘This was 
regular, but only when it had become a treaty. But 
he apprehended that never before, in a government 
of limited powers, was an appeal taken from the 

ower authorised to give existence to a treaty.— 

here was no example of the kind in a government 
of divided powers. The president further says, that, 
having considered the objections to the treaty urged 
by the senate, he submits it to the house. What 
right had he to comment on the reasons of the sen- 
ate? He could learn them only fromreport. It was 
for him to look only at what was cone by the senate. 
It was a total misconception of the structure of the 
government for the president to assume to know the 
grounds on which the senate acted. They vote yea 
or nay, and the expression of their will stands for 
reasons. ‘The president assumed to judge of these 
reasons and to carry the treaty to the house. It was, 
jin fact, an appeal to the house of representatives 
from the decision of the senate. The only parallel 
to it was the appeal of a foreign minister to the 
Americen people against the decision of General 
Washington’s administration, and which was univer-' 
sally condemned by all parties. He held it to be an 
invasion of the constitution and the rights of the sen- 





ate. When Gen. Jackson sent to the senate a paper 


protesting against the right of the senate to arraign| 
and try and condemn him, in his absence, for an! 
official act, the paper was not received, and it was, 


considered as a violation of the rights of the senate 


and he who now assumes to judge of the act of the. 
senate, was then one of the furemost to rise up against | 


it. 
be considered a violation of the rights of the senate? 


With how much more reason could this act now . 


This was an act that went to the disorganization of, 
the governmeut—to confuse all its machinery—carry | sequences of the treaty. This was the price of the} 
every thing by excitement and to overthrow every | treaty; and a secret article was agreed to for that, 


thing that was settled in our institutions. 


ers in Europe to interfere with Mexico in her be- 
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ed as highly important. Mr. B. went into statements 
of the value of our commerce with Mexico.— 
Our imports in 1335 from that country were five and 
a half millions, and all the commerce was In our 
own ships. But the president was mistaken; there 
were two treaties with Mexico. One was a treaty 
of limits—a treaty of amity, the first article of which 
stipulated that there should be a firm and perpetual 
peace between the two nations. 

The reason given to Mexico for making the treaty 
without consulting Mexico was, that we were driven 
to it by the apprehension that Great Britain would 
seize on Texas, liberate the slaves, and endanger the 
Union. But, according to rumor, the messenger who 
was charged with the apology to Mexico was freigh- 
ed with offers of millions for her assent. 

The argument of the president that we had ac- 
knowledged the independence of Texas would not 
deceive grown persons. It was addressed to igno: | 
rance. He had justified the revolt of ‘Il'exas, but| 
was opposed to making the U. States a party to it.— | 
We recognized the government for the time being.— | 
So, we recognise the power of Robespierre, and the | 
Directory, and every innovative power during the 
French revolution. We acknowledge all, and became 
parties with none. | 

The president was not Louis the Sixteenth, that, 
he could send his fleets and and armies to take part: 
in favor of a revolt. His mind must be confused on ' 
that subject. Texas had implored all the great pow- | 


| 
half, and obtain an armistice in anticipation of peace. | 
That armistice was obtained by the intervention of, 
European powers. When we urged the treaty on) 
Texas, she insisted as acondition of it that we should | 
take up her quarrel and defend her from the con- | 





purpose. We espoused the war, and naval and mili- | 


The president had also sent papers to the house tary forces were sent accordingly to the scene of ac- | 


which the senate had refused to dignify by printing tion. 


them. 
never been lifted from them. 


In the message of the president in which he 


The president said the veil of secrecy had admits that these forces were gone, he puts it on the 
He, for one, never ob- | ground that Mexico had threatened to declare war if 


jected to removing the injunction of secrecy from! we annexed Texas, and that it was his duty to protect 


them. They were considered as utterly unimportant, 
and for that reason they were not printed. 


We all recollect that a messenger was sent to 


Mexico to oiler a propitiation fur annexing Texas 
without the assent of Mexico. A letter was sent to 
the Charge ait Mexico with instructions to show it to 
the minister of foreign affairs, but not to suffer him 


was betore the senate. 
pers sent to the house. A letter of stich magnitude 
that a question of peace or war turned upon it, and 


the United States from invasion, &c. 


which was considered as sufficient to justify the | 


course of the government of the United States in 
making this treaty, could not be laid before the Mexi- 
can government. Mr. Benion referred to the letters 
which, accordiiig to the president’s message, were 
covered with a veil of secrecy, and asked what they 
were? The letter of General Jackson had been 
published by every village newspaper. Then came 
some letters from persons deeply concerned in Texas 
lands, whose property would be increased in value 
from cents to dollars by the treaty. Other letters 
were vouched for as coming from respectable sources. 
One of these letters, dated in 1843, on which the 
proceedings of our government were alleged to be 
based, diti not contain one word of truth, as was 
found as soon as an opportunity was given to probe 
it. The senate afterwards asked for the name of the 
author. The answer was that the name was not to 
be discovered by any thing in the department. The 





Broad as the 
reason was, there was no truth in it; for the mea- 
sure preceded the signing of the treaty. Our faith 
was pledged to act before, and the reason subse- 
quently given was incompatible with it. In what 
position did the president stand before us? He had 
thus assumed a war, and because the senate would, 


to take a copy of it, giving the reason that the paper. not become accessory to it, after the fact, he appeal- 


Yet this was one of the pa-| 


ed to the house, and attempted to get up an excile- 
ment against the senate. He then realized all that 
Patrick Henry had foreboded as to a union of the 
purse and sword. 


Mr. B. referred to another ground of justification 
taken by the president—an attempt by Great Britain 
to interfere with slavery in the United States through 
Texas. The unqualified and repeated denials of the 
British government were conclusive on this subject. 
That arrogant government was too proud to lie, 
too wise to make such an issue. ‘There were cases 
of controversy enough without it, if a quarrel was 
the object. 

He read an extract from a speech of Sir Robert 
Peel, to show how far the president had a right to 
assume that the disavowal of Great Britain was un- 
true. When the president informed congress that 
the British government had relinquished the right of 
visitation, the ministry immediately informed him 
that he was mistaken. They would not permit the) 
United States to lie under any mistake. Not seeing 
the dispatch noticed, they made a public statement | 


name of the author of a letter could not be found, ! in the house of commons that the right had not been 
which letter was used to authorise this movement] and never would be relinquished, in order that the 


of complicated outrage and injustice. 


Would tes-| whole world might know it. 


He mentioned this to 


timony of such a sort, without a name be admitted! show that Great Britain was not in the habit of con- 


in any the smallest individual transaction? 


Would | cealing her policy when once adopted. 


He was sur- | 


any justice of the peace receive such testimony?— prised that the president had never commuicated that | 


Yet the senate were called upon to act upon such! despatch to congress. 
e was always ready to give up| 


evidence. ‘The senat 
these letters, but not to 


The measure of annexation was commenced by | 


authorise their printing.— | the president under the pretended apprehension that | 


Why were the names concealed? Perhaps their expo-| the slaves of Texas would be suddenly liberated and | 


sure would destroy the weight of their testimony; and 
perhaps, if they were found to be untrue, the authors 
would be exposed to the consequences. The 
dent kept his witnesses behind these walls, ‘Their 
faces could not be seen, nor their names known; their 
answers only were to be known. 

The president stated in this message that we had 


Violation of that treaty. 


ico by the annexation of ‘i'exas. 


| 


| 


| 


A treaty of com-| tions of Texas would be too inconsiderable for such: 
merce, then, was nothing im the president’s estima-| a purpose. But Great Britain would, on her part, 
tion. The prosecution of our trade was nothing.—| be obliged to employ her army and navy in a war 
He had seen the time when such things were consider-| with Mexico—with Mexico, from which Great Bri- 


the Union destroyed. This negro hallucination was 


ex post facto. 


The contribu- 


The annexation was cetermined on | 
presi-| before this reason was found—before the anonymous | 
letter which was taken as the basis of the movement | 
was written. But, after pursuing this vagrant reason | 
from the Duff Green letter to the despatch of Lord | 
Aberdeen, it was abandoned, and it was now found | 
but one treaty with Mexico, and that was a treaty of by the president in an apprehended treaty of alliance, 
commerce, and the annexation of ‘l’exas would be no’ offensive and defensive, between Texas and England. 
We had given no guaranty It would be an alliance between a dwarfand a giant. 
of any sort of Mexico, and the rights of any other, The consideration of such alliance was the furnish- 
nation.would be equally violated with those of Mex-| ing by each party of ships and men. 


tain was now receiving millions in gold and silver, 
whose valuable commerce she wholly controlled.— 
Such a story as this could not be told to men who 
were obliged to be thirty years of age before they 
came into the senate. 

Those who were arguing the probability of a war 
with Mexico as the result of annexation by this 
treaty did not touch the question. Texas would be 
disqualified by the treaty from making peace or from 
carrying on war. The right of peace and war would 
be transferred to us. Mexico would be obliged to 
continue the war. Mexico had a right to look as 
she pleased on the revolt of Texas. Thelaw of na- 
tions allowed her to look at it as she pleased. If 
she said Texas was ina state of revolt, annexation 
would be war. Was ever such a thing heard of as 
the head of one nation presuming to say how ano- 
ther nation should view a question between her and 
a revolted province? 

The Mexican minister asked our minister whether 
we designed to annex? The reply was, diplo :ati- 
cally, that no instructions had been given on the sub- 
ject. Mexico declared that annexation would lead 
to a declaration of war against the United States.— 
War was the price Mexico set on the measure. The 
government of the United States accepted the issue. 
Ships and troops were actually sent to the scene of 
action, and, if they did not fight, it would be be- 
cause there was more discretion elsewhere than 
here. But it was said it would be a little war, 
and, therefore, we could go into it. War, sir, 
(said, Mr. B.) is war, whether big or little. If be- 
tween two children, grown persons might soon be 
involved in it. It was impossible for a war long to 
continue to be little, for other parties would take 
hold of it. 

He referred to the misrepresentations made of his 
bill by the Ietter writers of the administration, They 
had falsely stated that he required the assent of 
Mexico as a preliminary to the annexation of Texas. 
He alluded to the interposition of the government in 
a national dispute while efforts of pacification were 
making. While the peace-makers were at work, the 
mischief-makers attempted to drive them from the 
battle—to light up the flame of war—to bring dis- 
grace on republican government—and all for what 
purpose? To gratify a contemptible individual ambi- 
tion, which he loathed and despised from the bottom 
of his heart—to promote a miserable president mak- 
ing intrigue. 

The conduct of every administration of this go- 
vernment towards the Spanish American States had 
always been conciliatory. We formed to them an 
example, as the oldest American republic, of a free 
government. Their ambassadors come to us to study 


the workings of our institutions and copy whatever 


was valuable in them and suited to their condition. 
Thus they became acquainted with habeas corpus, 
jury trial, face to face trial, and adopted them; there- 
by doing honor to us and promoting the wellare of 
the great race to which they belonged, and which 
had heretofore, both in the old and new world, been 
subjected to arbitrary power. 

It had been the policy of every administration 
under the government to encourage these people 
in their career of political and social improve- 
ment. Mr. B. closed by some strong remarks on the 
impolicy of assuming an attitude of hostility towards 
them. 

Mr McDuffie expressed a wish to be heard in re- 
ply; but— 

Mr. Evans urged the necessity of immediate action 
on the civil and diplomatic bill. 

The civil appropriation bill. The senate then took 
up the bill making appropriations for the civil and 
diplomatic expenses of the government, and pro- 
ceeded with the amendments until the hour of three 
o'clock P. M. when the senate took a recess until 5 
o’clock P. M. 


Evening session. The senate proceeded to consi- 


der the amendments of the committee on finance to 


the bill from the house making appropriations for the 
civil and diplomatic expenses of the government. 

Several of the amendments were debated with 
much zeal and at considerable length, particularly 
that which proposed to strike out the mission to Sar- 
dinia, in which Messrs. Evans, 4rcher, Crittenden, 
Merrick, Choate, Berrien, Woodbury, and others par- 
ticipated. The question was then taken by yeas 
and nays, and decided in the negative: yeas 15, nays 
23. 

Mr. Evans then immediately moved to reconsider 
the vole by which the mission to Belgium had been 
striken out; which motion was carried. And then 
the question was taken on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the committee on finance and decided in the 
negative; so that both these missions are provided 
lor. 

June 14. Naval pension bill. The naval pension 





bill from the house was passed without amendment. 
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Mexico. The president sent a communication to 
the senate covering the correspondence between the 
Jate minister to Mexico and the Mexican secretary 
of state. 

Mr. McDuffie and Mr. Woodbury presented memo- 
rials in favor of the annexation of Texas, 

Mr. Breese presented a memorial from a citizen of 
Illinois who claims to have made an important dis- 
covery in physical science by which accurate calcu- 
lations can always be made for any future time of 
both wind and weather. Mr. B, expressed his regret 
that the late period of the session would prevent a 
proper examination of the subject. The memorialist 
presented high testimonials. ‘The petition was laid 
upon the table. 

Presidential election. Mr. Wright presented four 
memorials from Albany for the passage of a law to 
make choice of president and vice president upon 
one day. 

The introduction of these memorials was the 
signa! for a motion to take up the bill which the 
memorialists asked might become a law of the land. 

The biil was taken up out of its order by a vote of 
24 to 22. 

Mr. Berrien explained and defended the amend- 
ment of the judiciary committee, which provided that 
the law should not take effect until after the next 
election. The effect of passing the bill without the 
amendment would be to require many of the state 
legislatures to assemble, at a great expense to the 
state governments. 

Mr. Allen spoke vehemently against the amend- 
ment and for the bill, and, if possible, was more ve- 
hement than usual. 

Mr. Foster, of Tenn. and other senators remonstrat- 
ed against the passage of the bill without the amend- 
ment, and expressed themselves in favor of the bill 
if the amendment was adopted. 

The debate going on to a late hour, and being like: 
ly to consume the day, Mr. Barrow moved to lay the 
bill on the table. This motion prevailed by the close 
vote of 26 to 25. 





The naval appropriation bill was next brought before 
the senate upon amendments moved by the naval 
committee. ‘lhe senate disagreed with the house as | 
to the entire abolition of ihe spirit ration, and by a vote | 
of 24 to 16 rejected the amendment of Mr. Hale abo- | 
lishing corporeal punishment. As the Jaw now stands | 
the sailor may commute for his “grog.” 

The senate at half past 2, took a recess, and re- 
sumed the transaction of business at half past four 
o’clock. 

The naval appropriation bill was then passed | 
with amendments, and sent to the house of represen- 
tatives. 

The bill to pay arrearages in the navy, passed as it 
came from the house. The amendments of the house 
were concurred in. 

The bill to establish the northern boundary of Mis- 
souri, Was passed. 

A motion was made to take up the bill to remit 





the duties on railroad iron. Lost—ayes 22, nays 22. 
_ At fifleen minutes past six o’clock, the senate went | 
into executive session, (and in it rejected the nomi- | 
nation of C. G. Ferris for collector at New York, | 
Mr: Hayden for New Orleans, &c. and confirmed that | 
of Mr. Wickliffe as charge to Sardina, &c.) and | 
thereafter adjourned. 

June 15. Election of president by a direct vote of the 
people. Amendment of the constitution proposed. Mr. 
Benton introduced, pursuant to notice, joint resolu- 
tions proposing an amendment to the constitution of 
the United States in relation to the election of pre- 
sident and vice president of the United States. 


Mr. B. said he had presented this project in 1824, 
and it was agreed upon by a committee of nine mem- 
bers in 1828. He had then made a poor speech of 
forty-eight pages, which he held in his hand, but 
which he did not mean to read, nor even to refer to 
now. But he should print it in order to exhibit bis 
views on this subject. The fathers of the political 
chureh had approved of this bill, and among them 
was Mr. Macon. The great design of the project 
was to give the people of the United States a direct 
vote in the election of president and vice president 
of the United States. It dispensed with all interme- 
diate mockery. {t dispensed with the electoral col- 
lege, and with the agency of the house of represen- 
tatives. Ile had shown, 1n that speech, that the great 
danger to liberty in all popular governments wasethe 
intervention of the third body between the electors 
and the elected. All popular governments have lost 
their 'iberty in this way, from the time of Carthage 
down to that of the French revolution. The mode 
proposed was to divide the Union into districts, and 
give each district one direct vote. if any one re- 
ceived a majority of the whole number of votes, the 
demands of the constitution and the principles of 
democracy would be satisfied. If not, another elec- 











tion would be held, and the choice would be between 


the two highest on the list. The committee of 1828 
proposed the second Monday in August as the uni- 
form and suitable day, and required that congress 
should be in session to receive the votes. This sys- 
tem dispensed with the caucus nominatiuns. The 
election of vice president, if the people failed to 
make it, was left to the senate. 

The bill was read, ordered to be printed, and laid 
on the table. 

Annexation of Texas. Mr. McDuffie moved that the 
bill tor the annexation of Texas be taken up; which 
was agreed to. Mr. D. then rose, and proceeded to 
review the remarks of Mr. Benton, introductory to 
his annexation bill, so far as they applied to the pre- 
sident’s late message to the house, communicating the 
Texian treaty and the papers relative to it. 

Mr. Benton replied and Mr. McDuffie rejoined. 

The bill was then laid on the table. 

Retrenchment. Mr. Morehead, from the committee 
on retrenchment made a voluminous report. Ordered 
to be printed. Mr. Archer moved for 20,000 extra 
copies. Mr. A’s motion lies over. : 


Evenine session. Several private bills, also odills 
relating to the District of Columbia, among them the 
one abolishing imprisonment for debt, were passed. 

‘British navy. The resolution of thanks of con- 
gress to the officers and crew of H. B. M. Ship 
Malabar, for their exertions to save the Missouri, 
was passed. 

Civil and diplomatic bill. The committee of con- 
ference on the subject of the disagreeing votes of the 
two houses on the civil appropriation bill, after re- 
porting that they could not agree, again consulted, 
and madea report. ‘Their report was agreed to. 

The senate went into executive session [and in it 
rejected the nomination of Mr. B. Green, of New 
Jersey and afterwards confirmed that of Mr. Bubb, 
of Kentucky, for secretary of treasury,] and there- 
after adjourned. 


June 17. Condition of the treasury. “Mr. Evans 
briefly explained why the committee on finance 
had not thought itnecessary to report any provision 
for the payment of the outstanding loan of $5,672,000. 
It was gratifying to know, notwithstanding contrary 
anticipations, and the apprehension of a deficin- 
cy when the year commenced, that there would 
be an excess of receipts over eXpenditures. Mr. E. 
then went into details to show the condition of the 


treasury, from which it appeared (using round num- | 


bers) that the expenditures up to July would be less 
than $21,000,000, and the receipts more than $27,- 
000,000. He begged to remind the senate that this was 
the first year since 1837 that the revenue had excee- 
ded the expenditures. He left others to make their 
comments. Certainly the prediction of the senator 


from South €arolina, that the tariff of 1842 would | 


destroy all revenue, was far from being verified.— 
Mr. E anticipated a surplus of $10,000,000 in the 
treasury on the lst of January. 

Mr. Woodbury could not admit that the tariff of °42 
had produced the result. !tarose froma reaction in 
trade, and would not last; but if it was the tarifi of 
’42 and there would be a surplus of $10,000,000, why 
had not the senate done their duty in reducing the 
tax upon the people. 

Mr. Evans declined renewing a discussion at this 
late hour, but moved the discharge of the committee, 
which was agreed to. 

District Banks. The bill concerning these banks 
came in from the house, with a provision simply that 
time be allowed the bauks to wind up. 

Mr. Miller said, as it was obvious that this was all 
that the banks could get this session, he would move 
that the senate concur in the amendment; which was 
done. 

Several private bills were passed. 

At half past 1] o’clock the senate went into exe- 
cutive session 


The adjournment of the senate. The time determin- 
ed upon for the close of the session of congress hav- 
ing nearly arrived,and Mr. Bayard being in the chair, 
Mr. Woodbury submitted the following resolution, 
which was considered by unanimous consent: 

* Resolved, unanimously, That the thanks of the senate 
be presented to the honorable Willie P. Mangum, for the 
ability and impartiality with which he bas discharg- 
ged the duties of presiuent pro tempore of the senate.” 

The resolution was passed without a dissenting 
voice, and after an interval occupied inthe transac- 
tion of business— 

Mr. Mangum, the president pro tempore, resumed 
the chair, and, being informed of the resolution in 
his absence, he rose and made the following brief ad- 
dress. 

Senators: The moment of separation for this ses- 
sion having arrived, you will indulge me in occupy- 
ing a part of this moment in giving expression to the 
feelings of sensibility and of gratitude with which the 
vote just passed in my regard has so deeply impressed 
me. The uniform spirit of kindness and courtesy 











which has ever been a distinguishing characteristic 
of the senate of the United States, has not failed to 
impart to the individual who has had the honor to 
preside over its deliberations, a feeling of confidence 
that his acts would be viewed with kindness and for- 
rearance. ‘This anticipation has not only been real- 
ized through the tedious and sometimes laborious du- 
ties of legislation, but there is now superadded, by 
so generous an expression of satsfaction, an evidence 
of friendly feeling which shall be treasured in memo- 
ry inall future time. In turn I may be permitted to 
say, that i feel deeply sensible that the success which 
may have attended my endeavors to perform the res- 
ponsible duties of presiding officer with impartiality, 
must be attributedto that courtesy which belongs 
peculiarly to this body, and to that dignity of decor- 
um which has elevated its character in the 1ank of 
legislative assemblies of the world. 


Differing as many of the members of this body do 
in political opinion, there is to be seen no interrup- 
tion of that personal courtesy and friendly inter- 
course which men of high and honorable feeling 
may entertain for each other, andthe knowledge of 
this feeling would forbid any other course by the pre- 
siding officer than that of the strictest impartiality 
in his administration of the duties of the chair. In 
the desire to have pursued such course, a conscious- 
ness has been felt that honor and duty and justice re- 
quired it at my hands. Itis true that the duties are 
frequently arduous, and atall times of a responsible 
and delicate character, and, although entirely uncon- 
scious of having at any time done any act calculated 
to affect the rights or feelings of any individual of the 
body, still the frailty ofhuman nature is such as to 
dictate the propriety of throwing myself on the indul- 
gence of the senate rather than lay claim to an ex- 
emption from such frailty. However this may be, 
1 cannot disguise the satisfaction I feel in appealing 
to that silent monitor within, which bears witness to 
a determined purpose todo exact justice to all, as 
faras practicable, and, while yielding to every individ- 
ual a full measure of latitude and freedom of action, 
to mantain what must be considered in every well 
regulated legislative assembly, the indispensable pow- 
ers and prerogatives of the chair, granted, in fact, by 
the body itself for the preservation of its own honor 
and dignity. 

Senators, permit me to reiterate the feelings of 
gratitude I entertain for the unanimous expression 
of your approval of my course, enhanced in value as 
itis by having been thrice repeated: and, towards 
each member, permit me to avail of the occasion to 
say, that L entertain no other feelings than those of 
respect and kindness, and beg leave to express my 
most earnest wish for the continued health and 
happiness of every one of you; and that on the re- 
turn of each member to his home he will have the 
pleasure to find all there in the enjoyment of health 
and happiness and that it may Jong continue. 

In the performance of my official duty I am now 
to pronounce the word of separation for this session 
by adjourning the senate sine die. 

It was haif past 12 o’clock, and the senate adjourned 
sine die. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuurspay, June 13. The question pending at the 
adjournment was the appeal from the decision of the 
speaker, that the motion of Mr. Hungerford to re- 
consider the vote on the eastern harbor bill was not 
in order. 

Mr. 4dams, who was entitled to the floor, argued 
at length against the decision. 

The speaker replied to the arguments of Mr. A. 
and the question being taken, the decision of the 
speaker was sustained—ayes 97, noes 85. 

The house then resolved itself into a commit- 
tee of the whole, and took up for consideration the 
bill making appropriations for certain arrearages in 
the navy department, and after considerable discus- 
sion it was read a third time, and passed: 

The bill for the suppression of private expresses 
for carrying mails, wasdiscussed until half past 2 
o’clock, when the house took a recess. 

After the recess, the house resumed the conside- 
ration of the bill making additional appropriations 
for the navy, which was finally passed, and, after the 
intervention of some other business, took under con- 
sideration the light house bill, which was finally re- 
ported with amendments, to the house. 

Executive usurpation. Mr. Barnard rose end mov- 
ed a suspension of the rules, toenable him to offer 
the following resolutions, which were read for in- 
tormation: 

Resolved, That the power of declaring war belongs 
exclusively to congress; that a treaty purporting to an- 
nex Texas to the United States. without the assent and 
against the remonstrances of Mexico, while a state of 
war actually existed between Texas and Mexico, would 


‘have been, if confirmed, a declarationuf war againet 
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Mexico; and that the president of the United States, 
having caused such a treaty to be made and signed, and 
submitted the same to the senate fur ratification, has at- 
tempted to usurp and obtain the aid of the senate to 
consummate the usurpation of the power to declare war, 
jn gross violation of the constitution, in derogation of 
the just rights of this house and of congress. and tn con- 
tempt of the sovereign will and authority of the people 
of these United States. 

Resolved, That a treaty purporting to annex Texas to 
the United States, signed by the secretary of state, by 
the authority of the president, and submitted to the sen- 
ate, has no eflect whatever before being passed upon 
and censented to by the senate, as conveying to the DO. 
States any interest in or authority over the territory or 
the people of ‘I'exas; and that the president of the U. 
States, having caused such a treaty to be made and 
signed, and submitted the same to the senate, and hav- 
ing assumed and declared that “the signature of the 
treaty for the. annexation of ‘l'exas had imposed upon 
him (me) the duty to repel any invasion of that country 
by a foreign power,” and having caused orders to be 
issued for the movement of the military and naval forces 
of the United States, declared by him to have been “for 
the purpose of enabliig him (me) to execute that duty,” 
has thereby usurped the right and the power to declare 
and make war upon a foreign nation with which the 
United States are at peace under treaty obligations, in 
violation of his oath faithfully to execute his office, and 
to preserve, defend, and protect the constitution of the 
U. States, in derogation of the authority of this house 
and of congress, which alone has the power to declare 
war, and in coutempt of the sovereign will and authori- 
ty of the people of these United Srates. 

By yeas 56, nays 123, the house refused to suspend 
the rules. 

The bill authorising repayment for lands sold by 
the United States without authority of law; the bill 
to legalize the sales of certain lands made at the 
Chocchuma and Columbia land office, in the state of 
Mississippi; and the bill making appropriations for 
the payment of horses lost by the Missouri volun- 
teers in the Florida war, were severally passed, and 
then the house adjourned. 

Fripvay, June 14. Morse’s telegraph. Mr. Dunlap, 
from the committee on commerce, reported a bill for 
the extension of Morse’s telegraph to N. York city. 

Mails. Mr. Grinnell, from the post office commit- 
tee reported a bill authorising the post master gene- 


ral to make provision for the regular transmission of | 
the mails received by the British packets from Bos- 


ton. The bili was subsequently amended so as to 
extend mail facilities to Germany. 

The bill for the settlement of the claim to the 
Pea Patch Island was taken up, and giving rise to 
some discussion, was referred to the committee of 
the whole. 

A large number of private bills were passed and 
severalof them were sent to the senate. 

The civil and diplomatic bill,as amended, came 
from the senate and was referred to the ways and 
means committee. 

Books. .Mr. Winthrop of Mass., presented a reso- 
lution proposing that the members of the present 
congress should be allowed the same books as were 
allowed to the members of the 26th and 27th con- 
gress, provided that it should not be necessary to re- 
print them. 

The question after discussion was taken upon 
adopting the resolution, and it was carried. 

A bill for the payment of certain Cherokee claims 
involved in the difficulties of 1836, was discussed 
and then passed. 

A bill was also passed respecting the northern 
boundary of Mo. 

The amendments of the senate to certain District 
bills were concurred in. 

The bill for the settlement of private land claims, 
in Arkansas, Missouri and other states came up 
upon certain ainendments, which were concurred in. 
The question came up on the passage of the bill. 
The house refused the previous question, and a de- 
bate was begun which the recess cut short. 

At half past six o’clock the house asked a com- 
mittee of conference of the senate, on disagreeing 
amendments. 

_The Indian appropriation bill was taken up and 
disposed of, and the amendments were sent to the 
Senate. 

_ The army bill was then taken up under considera- 
tion, and nearly all the amendments of the senate 
were dissented from, and a committee of conference 
asked. 

The civil and diplomatic appropriation bill was 
taken up, a committee of conference with the senate 
requested, and all the appropriation bills finally sent 
< the senate except the naval. The house adjourn- 
ed. 

Sarurpay, June 15. U.S. Bank. Mr. Ellis, on 
leave given, from the committee on elections, to 
which was referred a memorial of citizens of the 
State of Missouri, praying that congress would by 
law prescribe a mode by which the sense of the peo- 
ple may taken on the question of the constitutionali- 








ty of banks under the authority of the U. States; The next bill in order on the Speaker's table was 
and of a Bank of the United States, made a report} the district bank bill. 


thereon. ; ' After some conversation, Mr. White, submitted 
The report concludes with the following resolu-| that the rules had been suspended for the purpose of 


tions, which were read: _ | taking up, on their third reading, private senate bills. 
Resolved, Thatin the election of Andrew Jacksonin} Mr. Campbell, hoped the house would agree to take 


1832. and of Martin Van Buren in 1836, the people of| up the District bank bill. He was willing (he said) 
the United States declared uncompromising hostility to | tg }ymit the time to one year. 


a Bank of the United States, and that the manifestation : , 

of such hostility was not impaired by the election of on conte ra oyhey taken rota motion of Mr. 
General Harrison in 1840, under the public avowals bills w h 4 ere suspended. Sundry senate 
made by himof his opinions in regard to a nationa)| Plls were then read a third time and passed. 

bank, and under his association with a candidate for} Mr. Campbell, appealed to the house to take up the 
the vice presidency whose sentiments were known to be| District bank bill. He held in his hand (he said) a 


hostile to such an institution daring his whole public| egmpromise, which would save the ri 
: f h . e ‘ 
life, and that there is no reason to believe that public P 7 rights of the 


a. : ; - . stockholders, whose property would be lost if some 
 Gonirsl oo gpg has changed fines the election step was not taken. He felt sure that no opposition 
Resolved, That a Bank of the U. States is in its na-| Would be made to it. Jt was the best thing that 
ture hostile to the spirit of our institutions, and that its| could be done at this final hour of the session, and, 
establishment would be destructive to the interests and| if any thing else was attempted, he knew that the 
dangerous to the liberties of the people. whole remaining time would be occupied with yeas 
The previous question being called, after much! and nays. If it were not for that consideration he 
complaint at interrupting the progress of important| would not submit to it. He asked that the compro- 
and urgent business at this stage of the session by| mise might be read. 
such abstract resolutions, the question was put and| The District bank bill was then taken up. 
they were adopted by yeas 108, nays 68. Mr. Campbell, moved to amend it by striking out 
The Louisiana and Mississippi land claim, bill having | all after the enacting clause and inserting the com- 
passed the house last evening, it was sent to the se- | promise, which was read. [It saves the rights of the 
nate at once for concurrence on certain amendments. | banks in winding up, &c.] 
After the bill had left the house a motion was made The amendment was agreed to, and bill, thus 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill had passed. | amended, was read a third time and passed. 


The speaker decided the motion to be in order. And, on motion of Mr. Campbell, the title of the 
Mr. White took an appeal and argued it at some | },i)) was so amended as to read, “An act for the be- 


length. fit of the stockhold f i 
Mr. Dromgoole replied, and the speaker replied, District Se Calaaine Sh OR BARE Ot 


when the previous question was moved, carried, and Mr. Thompson, on leave given, from the commit- 


the decision of the chair sustained. bill tee on Indian affairs, reported back a senate bill, 
A message was sent to the senate for the bill. which was read a third time and passed. 


The house, ayes 91, noes 77, decided now tore-| Mp. Thompson, on leave given, also reported a se- 
consider the vote by which the bill had passed. The | nate bill for the payment of certain arrearages equi- 


subject was then postponed for one hour. tably due to the Stockbridge and Munsee nations of 
Naval bill. The house then went into committee | Indians, and for other purposes. 


of the whole upon the navy appropriation bill, in) Mp, Owen, made an ineffectual motion to suspend 
order to act upon senate amendments to the bill. the rules to enable him to offer a resolution. provid- 
Several of an unimportant character were concur-’ ing that the resolution heretofore adopted in relation 
red in, when a debate arose upon the New York dry | tg books to members should not authorize the pur- 
dock. ‘There was the same disposition to eet chase of any books not already the property of the 
bills now as before, and in consequence the commit: | pose. 

tee rose and adopted a resolution that all debate ter-| Mr. Vance, made a last,urgent, but unaviling effort, 
minate upon the bill in five minutes. The resolu. | 


, to get action on such private bills as were yet i 
tion was adopted. The house went into committee | ia ty P yet in 


of the whole and acted upon all the amendments) Mr. white, called the attention of the house to the 
without debate, concurring on some and disagreeing fa¢t that the widows’ naval pension bill had not been 
on more. | acted on, and tried to procure an action upon it. 


Committees of conference were asked uponall/ Mp. .4. 4. Chapman, made a second ineffectual 
the general appropriation bills and the motion | 











| motion to suspend the rules to enable him to intro- 
— to. R . 4 bled | duce the resolution relating to the per diem of Mr. 
he house then took a recess, and re-assembled | Goyein, 
at4o’clock. Attendance very slim. \ , ; 
The Indian appropriation bill was sent to the sen-| . Mr. Shenck, moved that the house resolve itself 
ate with the amendments disagreed to. into committee of the whole on the state of the 
The navy appropriation bill was then taken up.— Union, with a view to take up the Cumberland road 


On a motion to concur with the senate, in relaticn | bill. By yeas 101, nays 67, the motion was agreed 
to corporeal punishment, the vote stood—ayes 54, | lo 
noes 87. Athalf past 4 o’clock, the navy bill Was 


Mr. White, moved that the committee take up the 
sent to the senate. 


widows’ naval pension Dill. 

The private land claim bill was then recommitted to| Mr: Shenck. The Cumberland road bill. 
the committee on private land claims with instrue-| Mr. Cobb, moved that the committee rise. 
tions. The motion having been agreed to, the committee 

The Cherokee land claim bill was rejected, after | rose, and the Chairman reported that the committee 
considerable discussion—noes 86, ayes 75. had risen without having had any subject under con- 

A motion to go into committee of the whole on, Sideration. 
the Cumberland Road bill was lost. Adjournment. The hour heretofore fixed by the joint 

The Memphis bill, for a western naval depot, was | Tesolution for the adjournment of the two houses 
taken up, and passed by a vote of 119, to 48. was twelve o’clock meridian. 

The senate having insisted on their amendments to} That hour had almost arrived, a very few mi- 
the naval appropriation bill, a committee of confei-| nutes only intervening. On motion of Mr. Shenck, the 
ence was ordered. house took up the joint resolution from the senate 

The Indian appropriation bill, as reported from the} postponing the hour of adjournment until fwo o'clock. 
conferees of the two houses was then taken into con- The resolution having been read— 
sideration, on motion of Mr. McKay, and after dis-; Mr. Jones, of Tenn., and Mr. Burke, moved that it 
cussion, the house insisted on its amendments to the| be laid on the table, and asked the yeas and nays; 
amendments of the senate and appointed a (second)| which were ordered. Confusion ensued, and finally 
committee of conference thereon. the Speaker, paying not the slightest regard to the 

The army appropriation bill, was then reporied by | tumultuous uproar that surrounded him—recognis- 
Mr. McKay, from the committee of conference and| ing no member as entitled to the floor, but looking 
the report was concurred in. fixedly into the heart of the clock before him, said, 

The general appropriation bill, was next reported on | in a firm but calm tone of vioce— 
from the committee of conference and finally by 3; This is the hour fixed by the joint resolution for 
o’clock, Sunday morning, all the general appropria- | the adjournment of congress. Gentlemen, this house 
tion bills were passed, and the house adjourned. stands adjourned sine die. 

Monpay, June 17. Pension bill. The actto amend| The uproar and confusion were almost indiscriba- 
the act entitled an act granting half pay and pen-| ble, members on both sides still persisting in calling 
sions to certain widows of revolutionary soldiers} on ‘‘Mr. Speaker.” — 
came up. The question on concurring in the amend-| But the Speaker, with the same calmness that had 
ment of the senate, was taken, and it was concurred | characterized his whole action, had by this time 
in. turned on his heel and descended into the area of 

Several messages were received during the day | the platform. 
from the president of the United States, by the hands} Members, now perceiving that the house was ad- 
of J. Tyler, Jr., Esq., informing the house that he| journed in good earnest, gave up the struggle. 
had approved and signed certain bills. So the house adjourned sine die. 
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AMERICAN PROVISIONS IN ENGLAND.—Liverpool, June 
4. Better quality beef in demand, all others neglected. 
Pork is in request, and sells freely at quotations. Cheese 
rig in demand, owing tothe drought here. Lard is 

ull. 


Money market. London, May 20. A notice from 
the treasury, that 1jd. per diem on exchange bills would 
continue to be paid, has restored equilibrium to a mar- 
ket that for a week has been agitated with reports that 
government was about further to reduce the rate on 
those securities. 


New York, June20. Money as abundant as ever, and 
securities are saught for at’4 and 5 per cent. per annum. 


Specie. During the week ending the 10th inst., $1S7,- 
374 in specie was imported into New Orleans. 

Several traders from Santa Fe, Mexico, reached St. 
Louis on the 4th instant, with considerable sums of 
specie. They left Sania Fe on the 10th April. 


Excuanae. N. York on England 9a 93; on France, 
6.25 a 5.26}. 


Stocks, recovered slightly, the first of the week, from 
previous depression at New York, but had receded 
agvin at the last dates. 


Corton.—Liverpool, June 4. Prices of cotton declin- 
ed during the last week 4d., making a total decline with- 
in the last four weeks of lid. per pound. Speculation is 
suspended altogether. Easterly winds prevent arrivals, 
and within a few days the market may be said to have 
recovered from a state of depression, to firmness. Sales 
on the Ist inst., amounted to 4000 bales; to-day, 4,500 
suld at 536d. for Americans, all taken by the trade. 

The New Orleans Picayune, of the 5th inst , says: 
“There were exported vesterday from this city, for Liver- 
poo! and France, 11,507 bales of cotton—a large day’s 
business at this season.” 


Cotton Goops. The manufacturers are all actively 
empl»yed. A large increase in both quantity and de- 
mand, is anticipated. A steady increase of about ten 

er cent. arinum in the amount produced and the capital 
invested bas been exhibited for the past four years, viz: 


Value. Capital invested. 
1340 $46 350,653 $51,102 359 
1841 50,212.991 55,360 883 
1812 54,397,407 59.974,295 
1843 58,930,520 64,858,829 


The opening of the ports of the Chinese empire affords 
another extended field for our enterprise. The first ex- 
port to China was in 1827, amounting in value to $9,000 
and has gradually increased since that time. Fr the last 
three years the increase has been mure rapid. amounting 


in 1841 $173.775 
1842 497.313 
1343 2.600,000 


Our trade with South America is also very favorably 


compared with that of Great Britain. We have tierefore, | 


statements of the amount of cotton goods imported from 
Great Britain and the United States into Rio Janeiro for 
four years. 


From G. Britain. From U. States. 


1840 20 828 6 169 
1841 24 968 8,961 
1842 14 059 5,337 
1843 bales 14,455 7.358 


While the importers of Great Britain to Rio Janeiro 
have fallen off one third since 1844, these of the United 
have bven gradually increasing. 

The exports of cutton goods from the port of Boston 
for the last eight months have been as fullows: 


South America : ; bales. 4,466 
East Indies : ‘ : . , Sa 
Smyrna ° . ; ‘ , 1,476 
West Indies ; : ‘ : ; 937 
Africa ‘ ; ‘ ‘ , 651 
South Pacific 4 ‘ ‘ ; 146 
Gautimala on the Pacific . ; : 213 
Sandwich Islands ‘ ; ‘ ; 28 
Gibraltar , ; } ; i 27 
Miquelon ; é : j 20 

Total 11,921 


[Boston Shipping List. 


CoTTON MANUFACTURES, fre ex'ending in every direc- 
tion. ‘I'he same Spirit of enterprise that completed the 
work in Lowell some 20 years ago, has found its way to 
the south and tothe west. In the vicinity of St. Louis 
there is a manufactory in process of erection, also one at 


Tallapoosa falls.in the neighborhood of ‘Tallahassee, | 


Florida. 
FAs, One, ON aN extensive scaic, has been erected. At 
Natchez. Miss. a cotton and wool factory is now in ope- 
ration. 
been fur sume time in the full tide of successful experi- 
ment. 


Frour. The inspections at Baltimore last week con- 


sisted ot 6,402 bbls. and 936 half bbls. prices 4 50a4 375. 
At New York, Gennessee flour dull at 4 50a4 43; at 


Buffalo 3 7523 80; at Zanesville, Ohio, 3 1252325. De 


mand is considerably depressed by the inmense promise 


of the crop of grain now harvesting. 


Tosacco. 


total 1,661 hhds. Pricesand demand as per last report. 





appearance of crops. In Virginia, much of the wheat 
has_been harvested, and we notice part of a crop, 250 
bushels already delivered, by Thomas Mann Randolph, 
at the Gallego mills, Richmond, which weighed 64} lbs. 
to the bushel. The Marvland farmers are now in the 
midst of their wheat harvest. 


Sugar Crops 1n Louisiana. The New Orleans Price 

Current, a well informed journal, contains the following 
correction of a very erroneous statement, now in circus 
lation, from the patent office report. In the statement 
alluded to under the head of Sugar, the amount produc- 
ed in Louisiana, in 1843, is put down at 37,173,590 
pounds. ‘These figures are altogether erroneons. 
_ “The crop of this state, in 1843, was estimated by us 
in our annual statement of Ist September last at 135,000 
hhds., but it was afierwards ascertained to have been 
fully 140,000 hhds., according to the investigations of 
Mr. Degeloes, who published a minute statement of the 
products of each plantation. ‘The average estimate for 
each hogshead is 1,000 pounds; consequently this whole 
product was 140,000,000 of pounds, instead of 37,173,590, 
or a trifling difference of about 103,000,000 pounds.” 

[Though this obvious error did not escape us, yet the 
table wasinserted as given from the patent official on 
page 244 of the Register, with the expectation of its being 
properly corrected trom authentic suurces.} 


_ Crops in Enananp. The New York American pub- 
lishes an extractof a letter dated London, 3d June, 
“trom a gentlemen of entire honesty and intelligence,”’ 
which says: “Our weather has been singularly dry and 
free from all moisture for the last ten weeks; so much 
$0, as to almost to have checked farming vegetation, 
with the exception of the Autumn sown. wheat—as for 
barley, oats and beans, they are justabove ground, and 
the latter are in blussom, not six inches high. Of hay, 
compared with last season, the crop will not be one-fifth 
in quantity. In short, we must be large customers of 
your Western states, if matters continue a3 at present.” 


- Revenue. One of the most agreeable contemplations 
for the moment, is the condition of the Unrrep Srates 
Treasury. as exhibited by the chairman of the com- 
mitiee on finance, of the senate, Mr. Evans. on the last 





At Cane Hill, in Washington county, Arkan- | 


In Svuth Carolina, several manufactories have | 


Inspections at Baltimore last week, 807 
hhds. Maryland, 789 Ohio, § Kentucky, 57 Virginia. 





day of the session. Partof the nationa! debt, say six 
| millions, falis due, but the receipts from duties enables 
i the treasurer to meet the payment. Every year since 
| 1837, the publicexpenditures exceeded the receipts into 
the treasury. The new tariff corrects this tendency 
effectually. ‘The receipts for the fiscal year which ex- 
| pires on the Ist of July next, amount to more_ than 
‘twenty-seven millions of dollars, ten millions over the 
‘officral estimates! The expenditures of the year, fall 
below twenty-one millions, leaving six millions of dollars 
' towards paying off the nationa! debt. Well done the 
tariff. Keep the ship of state steadily on that course, | 
and we will soon work to windward. 

The revenue at the ports of New York and Boston 
alone reaches nearly twelve millions of dollars for the 
This is more than 
| double the amount of revenue received at the same ports 


'during the corresponding period of last year. 
j 5 e 





| 
| 


first five months of the current year. 


U. Srates Bank. A great sale was made _ in Buffalo 
on the 10:\h,of U. 5. bank property and real estate of 
the Commercial bank. The former amounted to about 
$100,000; the iatter to 67,000. The properties went off 
at advanced rates. Mostof the property had been 
| locked up for years, but having passed into other hands 
| wili be improved greatly to the advantage of the city. 


A TOWN UNDER WATER. A partof the town of Van 
| Buren, (Ark.,) was partly under wateron the Ist inst. 
| The court house, churches and school houses had be- 
‘come places of refuge for those drowned out at home, 
| whive the lower streets were all in navigable order and 
| the inhabitanis were seen paddling about trom house to 
house in boats. 





Harvest. Accounts continue to reach us from all the; said to be a ve 
grain growing sections of the country, of the splendid | the following officers were unanimously re-elected for 


interesting document. On the 1]th 


the ensuing year: Col. James M. Coale, of Frederick, 
resident; Col. Frisby Tilghman, Dr. J. O. Wharton, of 

ashington co; Wm. Price, .» Allegany; Wm. 
Darne, of Montgomery co.; Daniel Burkhart, of Vir. 
ginia; and J. P. Ingle, of the District of Columbia, dj- 
rectors. 


Emicrants. At N. York 8,247 arrived the 12 days 
prior to the 12th inst. 


OrgGON EXPEDITION. Col. Ford’s party, which left 
Fort Independence lately, owing to high waters, were 
two weeks in travelling the first hundred miles. The 
party consists of 55 married men, 55 married women, of 
course; 80 single men, 83 boys, and 83 girls—total 358. 
bine have 54 wagons, 65 horses, 30 mules, and 640 
cattle. 

Cul. Gillian’s party, consists of 682 persons, 136 wa. 
gons, 119 horses, 41 mules, and 1,353 cattle! Mrs, 
Sxoors, berself in proper person, is with this party,— 
and demonstrates her qualifications for the enterprize by 
presenting the party with a fine boy—who was forth. 
with christened “Oregon Snooks.” This is the right 
manner to settle the Oregon question. 

A letter from California informs of the arrival of the 
U. States exploring party under Lieut. Frement in one of 
their remote settlements, in a state of suffering hardship, 
from exposure to the mountain snows. They will re- 
turn by the more frequented routes. 


Rastroap trems. The train of cars from Brussels to 
Antwerp, recently came in contact with a baggage train. 
oe persons were killed, 15 seriously and 40 slightly in- 

ured. 
‘ A convention is about to be held at Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, for the purpose of adopting measures for the con- 
struction of a railroad between the Tennessee and Coo- 
sa rivers, and other works of internal iinprovement. 


Scene in THE U.S. Senate. The Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Express, speaking of Sa- 
turdav’s proceedings in the senate, says— 

“The only threatened disturbance of the peace during 
the day was between Messrs. Benton and McDuffie 
during the morning, and this was one of the most dra- 
matic and imposing scenes ever displayed in any legis- 
lative assembly. It has produced a Jeep impression 
upon all who were present, and was seen by more per- 
sons than have witnessed any previous debate during 
the session. 


“M. McDuffie writhed in seeming agony of spirit and 
body under the charges of distnion and nullification 
made by Mr. Benton, and when Mr. Benton said he 
would meet him at Philippi, in his efforts to destroy the 
the Union, and not as here. with his voice and his pen, 
but sword in hand, to die if need be in defence of the 
Union, a murmur of applause run through the galleries 
which nothing could restrain. 

“The rebuke was just and terrible, and the position of 
Mr. Benton a noble one that will cover a multitude of sing. 
All he said was for the Union, and for this out of doors 
he is called by the Spectatur, (the Calhoun organ!) a trai- 
tor to his party! 

“When Mr. Benton said he would meet the disunion- 
ists at Philippi, General Clinch, of Georgia, a whole 
hearted man, went to Mr. Benton and said in the ful- 
ne of a patriotic heart that he would be there with 
lim! 

“When Mr. Benton left his seat he took John Sutey 
Adams. who was seated behind him, by the hand, an 
said, “Mr. Adams, vou are passing off the stage, and I 
am passing away also, but while we live, we will stand by 
THe Union” ‘This is the language of true heroism, and 
Mr. Benton has given abundant evidence of the truth of 
his feelings and resolutions. ” 


Tanitl. A story reaches us roundabout, via Boston, 
Bermudas, Barbadves, and Panama, from Otaheite,— 
without date,—‘‘very like a whale,” of the queen of Ta- 











Cnvurcu Irems. In consequence of the resignation 
from Bishop Oxderdonk, at the request of the standing 
|eommittee ef the Episcopal Church, a special conven- 
tion of that church for Pennsylvania has been sum- 
moned to meet at Philadelphia on the 5:h of September 
to consider whether to accept said resignation, or to ap- 
point an assistant bishop, to assist Bishop Onderdonk 
in the discharge of his duty. 

The 54th annual convention of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, of Massachusetts, assembled at Boston, on 
the 19th instant. 

The Rev. Mr. Moffitt, is now lecturing and preaching 
at Richmond, Va. 

The N. York Methodist Episcopal annual conference 
is in session, numbering 259 ministers. Fourteen candi- 
‘dates, for the ministry, were ordained on the 18th, by 





them. 

The collections made for the Free Church of Scot- 
‘land, in thie country, during the month of May, amount- 
‘ed to $7,029 91, making a total collected of $37,869 83. 


Tne CuesaPpeake AnD Onto Canat is to have its 
water drawn off to effect some repairs which will 
occupy about a week. The railroad has commeuc- 
ed delivering coal at dam No. 6, and five boats are em- 
ployed at it,—toll amounts to $2 50 per week. Messrs. 
A'kinson & Templeman it is stated. have contracted 
with government for the delivery of 40,000 tons in the 
District of Columbia. 

‘The annual meeting of the stocklolders took place at 
Frederick on the 10th inst.,and Col. Coale, the presi- 
dent, laid before them the 16th annual report, which is 





hiti, having taken refuge from the French Admiral 
| Thouars, on board the British frigate, Dublin, the captain 
1 of which, refused the demand of the French admiral, to 

deliver ber up, whereupon high words arose, and the 

chivalrous Frenchman orders his three men of war to 
‘open fire upon the frigate, which fighting to the last, 
{sunk gallantly, with colors flying. Then comes a flour- 
| ishing comment on British bravery, and a biting sarcasm 
on French tyranny, perfidy, and cowardice. 


Weatuer. The weather of last week was unusually 
cold for mid-summer. A storm of wind. rain, hail, and 
thunder, passed overon Sunday evening, the 9th, and 
was followed by weather that rendered fires quite com- 
fortable, and it scarcely resumed summer during the 
week. Snow fell on the White Mountains, N. Hamp- 
shire, on the night of the 10th, and until 8 o'clock, A. 
M. of the llth inst., covering that elevation for miles 
down the summit like mid-winter, This week summer 
returned and we have delightful harvesting weather, and 
the farmers are busy cutting a glorious crop of grain. 

The whole valley of the Rio Cacho and Cutata, to 
Maracaybo, a distance of 600 miles, was so completely 
inundated at the latest dates, 24ih May, from Maracay- 
bo, that the planters had to abandon their residences «nd 
plantations and take theinselves to the mountains. The 
coffee plantations were entirely overflowed, and the on!y 
niode of cutting cocoa was from buats, It was at the 
same dates that our western rivers had inundated their 
vicinities so disastrously. From the Island of Cuba and 
the Bahamas we have distressing accounts of drougiit at 
the same dates. 
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